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WILLIAM BLAKE. 
THE CENTENARY OF A GREAT ENGLISH POET. 
By JOHN FREEMAN. 


HEN Blake died, a hundred years ago, there was 
no one save his widow and a few friends to 
grieve for the loss of one 
of the greatest poets and a 
one of the greatest painters 
of our race. He was nearly 
seventy years of age; he 
had lived simply and 
laboured incessantly; all 
his life was a struggle for 
the means of existence, and 
if he never starved it was 
only because he subdued 
himself faithfully to the 
tasks he knew he could 
perform. He rejected the 
idea of dependence upon 
others, and was far more 
uneasy when he _ had 
patrons than when he had 
none; and even when, 
probably as the result of 
the kind influence of pros- 
perous friends, he was 
offered the post of drawing 
master to the Royal Family, 
he felt constrained to 
decline it. He could submit 
himself to his own circum- 
stances but not to the com- 
mands and caprices of 
others. He was contented 
with what he had, with the 
wife he had married when he was twenty-five, the metro- 
politan streets in which he had perpetual visions of the 
Infinite and Incomprehensible, the disciples who clung to 
him in old age, and the humble rooms in Fountain Court, 
Strand—“ The House of the Interpreter ”’ as his friends 
called it—into which he retreated as he grew feeble 
and in which he died on August 12th, 1827, singing 
songs to his Maker. 
II. 

His contemporaries among poets scarcely knew of 
him ; almost the only exception was Charles Lamb. 
Three years before Blake’s death Lamb wrote to Bernard 
Barton: “Blake is a real name, I assure you, and a 
most extraordinary man, if he be still living. . . . He 
paints in water colours marvellous strange pictures, 
visions of his brain, which he asserts he has seen. . . . 


A portrait on ivory painted from life by John Linnell. 


His poems have been sold hitherto only in manuscript. 
I never read them ; but a friend at my desire procured 
the ‘Sweep Song.’ There is one to a tiger, which 
I have heard recited, beginning : 
“Tiger, Tiger, burning 
bright, 
Thro’ the desarts of the 
night,’ 


which is glorious, but alas ! 
I have not the book; for 
the man is flown, whither 
I know not—to Hades or 
a Mad House—but. I must 
look on him as one of the 
most extraordinary persons 
of the age.” 
The same letter contains 
a reference to Byron’s 
death, an earth-shaking 
event to which no man of 
the time could be in- 
different ; but even Lamb 
who wrote thus of Blake 
knew nothing of him, and 
calls him Robert and not 
William Blake. The few 
friends I have spoken of 
were mainly artists—Samuel 
Palmer, Edward Calvert, 
John Linnell and others— 
who cherished his later 
years, and Blake’s contem- 
poraries in the Romantic 
movement were unaware of 
the one who was almost the 
earliest and almost the chief Romantic poet. Not until 
his life was fully written by Gilchrist, in 1863, and Swin- 
burne’s magnificent eulogy uttered in 1868, was it made 
apparent that a great English poet had lived and died 
in William Blake. The first edition of Palgrave’s 
“Golden Treasury,’ which was published about the 
same time, found no room for a single treasure of 
Blake’s, and our modern admiration is as tardy as it 
is sincere; and if we honour him now as Swinburne 
bade us to honour him, and if we even impute to him 
some special prophetic power and plenary inspiration, 
our extravagance must not lead us to forget that his 
work as a poet was sunken in oblivion for forty years 
after his death, and that the admiration which was 
refused to him was squandered upon idols whose very 
names are now almost forgotten. 
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III. 


There is an excuse for that neglect, for it was not 
easy to obtain a sight of Blake’s verse. His first poems 
(“ Poetical Sketches’) were written when he was a 
mere child, although they were not printed until 1783. 
They include the lovely and now familiar ‘“‘ How sweet 
I roam’d from field to field,” the miraculous stanzas 
“To the Muses” in which, addressing the Fair Nine, 
he cries : 

“How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoy’d in you ! 


The languid strings do scarcely move ! 
The sound is forc’d, the notes are few! ”’ 


even while he is himself quickening those strings with 
a new music, the music of lyrics in blank verse stanzas 
which are still an astonishment and a delight, and 
prose almost as lyrical as the verse but using a humbler 
movement. “ Poetical Sketches’’ seems to us un- 
mistakably a first work of genius, when we read with 
all that followed it in mind; but it was not thus read 
in 1783, and nobody welcomed it then. Chatterton had 
died thirteen years before, unrecognised and in despair, 
and the neglect that was showered upon his unhappy 
grave was extended to Blake’s work. When “ Songs 
of Innocence ”’ was engraved in 1789, and “ Songs of 
Experience ”’ in 1794, they might have won attention 
for the strangeness and beauty of the poetry and the 
illustrations equally ; but they made no stir, and few 
could know of the existence of these rarities for a single 
copy of which a Renaissance monarch would have been 
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WHERE WILLIAM BLAKE WAS 


28 Broad Stfreef, Soho. 


17, South Moulton Street, W., 
where William Blake lived from 1804 to 1821. 


ready to pledge a province. The poems and designs 
are lovely imaginations, the process of presenting them 
in volumes so scarce and precious was a mysterious 
invention ; but they could not reach the public of the 
day, and Lamb’s ignorance was no greater than that 
of others who would have admired them had chance 
been kind. To read the poems now, in any collection 
of Blake’s verse, is to be overwhelmed anew—again 
and again—at their beauty and energy; but to read 
them in their original setting of creative design is a 
yet better experience. It is, fortunately, an experience 
which we may repeat now, in some degree, since there 
has lately been issued an admirable reproduction of 
each of the volumes.* 

Yet although his poetry was so completely un- 
noticed or unnoticeable, there is nowhere a record of 
any railing or complaint by Blake, and no poet has 
ever shown a greater dignity in silence. He pursued 
his own path, satisfied if he could live and still receive 
the visitation of dreams and images; the visionary 
was content with visions and the power to express or 
translate them into rhythm of words or beauty of 
colour and line. As a small child visions had been 
vouchsafed to him, and a characteristic utterance of 
his later days is found in the “ Vision of the Last 
Judgment ”’: 


‘““When the sun rises do you not see a round disc of 
fire somewhat like a guinea? Oh, no, no! I see an 
innumerable company of the heavenly host crying: ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty!’ I question not my 


* “Songs of Innocence.” By William Blake. ‘‘ Songs of 
Experience.’’ By William Blake. Reproduced from copies 
in the British Museum. 12s. 6d. per vol. (Ernest Benn.)! 
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corporeal eye any more than I would question a window 
concerning a sight. I look through it, not with it.” 

It was only as years went on and he perforce relied 
upon his own independent mind in growing need, that 
his independence made him eccentric, perverse and 
unquestionable. He yielded himself to visions and 
passed from poetry to prophecy, from the simplest 
and most readily com- 
prehended lyrics to the 


himself repudiated the prerogative of reason, whereby 
spirit is thrust into subservience. He was constantly 
aware of a supreme division in the world of visible and 
invisible things. Sometimes he saw this division as 
the universal one of spirit and flesh; sometimes he 
stated it as a war between imagination and reason, 
between inspiration and memory, between energy 

(with its passive, evil) 


most obscure, incompre- 


and reason (with its 
passive, good). There is 


hensible and lax verse, 
in which beauty is often 
forgotten, form forsaken, 
the intellect scorned and 
the imagination whipped 
into wildness. He passes 
from the poem that 
entranced Elia : 
‘““When the stars threw 
down their spears, : 
And water’d heaven 
with their tears, 
Did he smile his work . 
to see ? 
Did he who made the 
Lamb make thee ?”’ 


and, “Ah! Sunflower, 
weary of time,” to the 
shaking, uncertain yet 
fiery utterance of what 
he called prophetic 
the Spectre, like a ; 
hoar-frost and a mil- 
dew, rose over Albion, 
Saying, I am God, O 
Sons of Men! I am 
your Rational Power ! 
Am I not Bacon and 
Newton and Locke, 


amb 


amb od bby thee. 


who teach Humility 
to Man, 


no consistency in his 
arbitrary use of terms 
and symbols, but he was 
consistent in holding that 
“without contraries is 
no progression.”” Yet he 
was not as certain other 
mystical poets have 
been, at the mercy of his 
visions, and he was able 
to note consciously and 
weigh carefully this 
duality. 

“For double the vision 

my eyes do see, 


y And a double vision is 


he 
eis meek tylew » 
a > 
alled 


always with me, 
With my inward eye, 
*tis an Old Man grey, 
With my outward, a 
Thistle across my 
way.” 


It has been debated 
whether he owed very 
much or very little to 
Swedenborg, and two 
years before he died he 
told Crabb Robinson that 
although Swedenborg was 
a divine teacher he was 


Who teach Doubts and 
Experiment ? and my 
two wings, Voltaire, 
Rousseau ? 


Where is that Friend of Sinners, that Rebel against 
my Laws 

Who teaches Belief to the Nations and an unknown 
Eternal Life ?”’ 


He makes a complicated mythology of his own, an 
unsystematised system, a strange world in which what- 
ever is briefly intelligible is so brilliant as to confuse 
rather than illuminate the profound blackness of the 
rest. He utters truths in prose and verse which only 
a saint or poet favoured of God might be permitted to 
utter, and almost at the same moment he darkens 
counsel by contradictions and irreconcilabilities. 


IV. 


Bewildered by what he could not understand and 
finding it at odds with what delighted him, Coventry 
Patmore said that most of Blake’s poetry was drivel, 
gibberish, delirious rubbish, and its author mad; and 
Mr. Saintsbury thinks it hard to extend any definition 
of sanity so widely as to include Blake. But to be 
unintelligible is not necessarily to be mad, and Blake 


wrong in endeavouring 


Facsimile page from BlaKe’s to explain to the reason 
“The Songs of Innocence.” what 


it could never 
comprehend. It is a 
significant saying, for it shows that Blake would 
not explain if he could, and leaves us free to answer 
that he could not if he would. Ultimately he exalted 
imagination. He could not bow the knee to Nature, 
and declared that natural objects weakened and 
deadened his imagination ; hence Wordsworth seemed 
no poet when the natural rose up against the spiritual. 
In ‘‘ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell’”’ he has made 
his gospel as clear, I think, as it might be made in 
prose ; but his verse creates the beauty by which truth 
is kept from corruption, and instead of this broken 
wisdom of prose we may read ‘‘ Auguries of Innocence ”’ 


“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour.” 


There are a hundred and thirty-two lines in this 
poem, which you may ponder for its beauty or for its 
truth (as far as mortals can distinguish the two), and 
find equally lasting satisfaction for either purpose. 
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Or a wisdom as profound, with poetry not less noble, 
may be read in certain poems presenting something 
like completeness of vision—‘‘ The Everlasting Gospel ” 
and ‘‘ The Mental Traveller ’”’ are instances. 

The author of these was a great English poet, and one 


need be at no 
pains to appraise 


Till we have built Jerusalem 


the value of his 
madness, in com- 
parison with the 
sanity of some 
other. It is not 
for nothing that 
one of Blake’s 
lyrics has happily 
become one of | 
the nation’s 
songs, one of the | 
songs that 
make a spiritual 
possession for a 
whole race : 


“And did those 
feet in 
ancient 
time 

Walk upon 
England’s 
mountains 
green ? 

And was the 
holy Lamb 
of God 

On England’s 
pleasant 
pastures 
seen ? 


“And did the 
Countenance 
Divine 

Shine forth 
upon our 
clouded 
hills ? 

And was 
Jerusalem 
builded there 


Among these dark Satanic Mills ? 


“ Bring me my bow of burning gold. 
Bring me my arrows of desire. 

O clouds, unfold ! 

Bring me my chariot of fire ! 


Bring me my spear ! 


/ 


a Tho, 


BAWhen the morning Stars sang together. & a & a the 


When the Stars sang 
One of Blake’s illustrations to “ Job.” 


ate, profound and 


the Apostles, recognising them as 
Wisdom. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


HE art of William Blake is the despair of all who 

consider that the beginning of picture-making 

is the correct representation of the normal appearance 

it is the joy of those who 

recognise that the end of pictorial art is the expression 
of human thoughts, emotions and imaginings. 

Painter, engraver, poet and mystic, Blake stands 
apart from all his contemporaries of the eighteenth 
century. As a poet he possessed to a high degree the 
power of visualising his imaginings, and the criticism 


of persons and objects: 


By FRANK RUTTER. 


fection of concrete form to his ideas. 


“‘ Shall painting be confined to the 


“*T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 


In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


Blake himself said that nations are destroyed, or 


flourish, in pro- 
portion as their 
poetry, painting 


and music are 
destroyed or 
flourish. In 
honouring Blake 
now and rejoic- 
ing in his gift we 
are exalting not 
simply poetry 
but the nation 
itself. Elsewhere 
he said that the 
worship of God 
is honouring his 
gifts in other 
men, each accord- 
ing to his genius. 
If he made no 
attempt to dis- 
tinguish between 
the pure creations 
of his imagina- 
tion and the 
reflected mirror- 
like distortions 
which is the most 
that we perceive 
in many pages, 
we who consider 
them now need 
not pretend that 
they all have the 
same sanctity. 
What is precious 


past value 


is the poetry 
that is passion- 


still intelligible to our minds, 
and the prose sayings which flash forth apocalyptical 
wisdom and which we receive like the sayings of 


parts of Eternal 


one most usually hears passed on his pictorial work is 
that, owing to a want of discipline and training in 
draughtsmanship, he lacked the ability to give a per- 


But Blake himself 


would probably have considered that it was his imagina- 
tion rather than his draughtsmanship that was at fault. 
No artist has ever been more scornful than Blake of the 
emptiness of literal transcription in picture making. 


sordid drudgery of 


facsimile representations of merely mortal and perishing 
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substances,’ he asks indig- 
nantly, “‘and not be, as 
poetry and music are, elevated 
into its own proper sphere 
of invention and visionary 
conception ?”’ 


Imagination, for Blake, 
was not merely a_ putting 
together of things seen 
and memorised. ‘‘ He who 
does not imagine in stronger 
and better lineaments and 
in stronger and better light 
than his perishing mortal 
eye can see, does not imagine 
at all,” he declared. The 
task of any painter who 
aims at presenting beings in 
lineaments ‘stronger and 
better’ than reality, is so 
stupendous that no man 
can say in what manner he 
ought to proceed. Obvi- 
ously all that such an artist 
can do is to search for that 
particular style and those 
particular technical elements 
which he believes are best 
suited to the expression of 
his conceptions. 

Now it is well known 
that Blake considered he had 
found that style and the re- 
quired technical elements in 
the art of Michael Angelo. 
Blake’s drawing is admittedly 
a convention—as indeed is 
all drawing—and his con- 
vention is based on the drawing of Michael Angelo. 
One of the very few things about which Blake and his 
contemporary Sir Joshua Reynolds were in complete 
agreement was that Michael Angelo was supreme and 
unapproachable in his rendering of superhuman forms. 
But the superhumanity of Michael Angelo’s figures was 
based on the artist’s knowledge of humanity. His 
drawing was based on a knowledge of nature, a profound 
study of anatomy and muscular structure and of the 
human body in movement. Blake’s drawing was based 
rather on a limited knowledge of Michael Angelo’s art 
than on any profound knowledge of the human body, 
and so while the bodies in a Michael Angelo are magnifi- 
cent realities, the bodies in a Blake are only symbols. 

It is as symbols, not as realities, that we should 
regard them. In his beautiful drawing, “‘ The River of 
Life,” it is absurd to look as critically at the figures of 
the women in the water as if we were looking at a realistic 
rendering of swimmers in an open-air bath. It is not 
on the, corporeal facts that Blake wished to insist, but 
on the spiritual idea, and consequently the figures in 
this and in all his works are drawn not for their own sake 
but as means for the expression of an idea. 

Such feeling as Blake had for form was not in the 
least concerned with what Mr. Bernhard Berenson has 
called “‘ tactile values’’—that is to say with making 


bodies appear so real and 
solid we might fancy we 
could touch them—but with 
that larger and rather flatter 
aspect of form that is more 
appropriately described as 
pattern. 

Blake was not very acutely 
concerned with the details 
of the parts of a picture ; 
but he was very much con- 
cerned with planning the 
whole so that it presented a 
complete, flowing and rhyth- 
mic design. In short, his 
pictorial work, drawn, 
painted or designed, did 
not merely make a direct 
appeal to the spectator’s 
mind and imagination, but 
it did also very definitely 
endeavour to charm the eye. 
Sir Charles Holmes has 
pointed out that while the 
minor rhythms in Blake’s 
designs may be “‘ mannered 
and conventional,” yet “‘ we 
may find the main disposi- 
tion of the pattern to be 
grand and appropriate.” 

Therefore while it be uni- 
versally conceded that it is 
by his high powers of imagi- 


Illustration to Blair's “ The Grave.” 


“Tis but a Night, a long and moonless Night, 
We make the Grave our Bed, and then are gone.” 


nation that Blake has won 
his peculiar distinction as an 
artist, we are liable to go 
far astray from the right 
appreciation of his art if we 
too hastily conclude that his execution and technical 
abilities are negligible. As an engraver he was most 
technically expert, and it is largely due to the splendid 
directness of his own achievment that the true tradition 
of wood-engraving was kept alive in the eighteenth 
century to flower again so delightfully a century later 
among the wood-engravers of our own day, whose debt 
to Blake can hardly be overestimated. 

To say that in everything Blake ever did the execu- 
tion is equal to the conception would be to go to the 
other extreme, but in the best of his works, such as 
‘““The Morning Stars”’ in his famous series of illustra- 
tions to Job, or “‘ The Creation of Eve”’ in the Milton 
series, even the most severe critic would have to admit 
that the splendour of the whole design is commensurate 
to the beauty of the conception. 

It is said that the difficulty of finding a publisher for 
his ‘‘ Songs of Innocence ” drove Blake to the invention 
of his own method of producing prints, a method which 
he declared was revealed to him in a dream by his 
brother Robert who died in 1787. By this process 
text and design were drawn on copper with an imper- 
vious liquid, the plate bitten, and both printed in relief 
with colour added by hand. ‘“‘ Thus began a unique 
series of imaginative works, resembling medieval 
illuminations in the richness and freedom of their 


Death’s Door. 
By William Blake. 
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decoration, but original in text as well as design, and 
capable of multiplication.” 

Blake was a true inventor not only in this method of 
metal engraving but also in his experiments in tempera 
painting, the most important examples of which were 
“ The Canterbury Pilgrims ” and ‘“‘ The Spiritual Form 
of Pitt guiding Behemoth,” now in the National Gallery. 
Blake’s colour-prints from copper plates are unique, 
and there has been nothing like them before or since, 
but in view of his centenary it is interesting to recall 
that his two other favourite media, wood-engraving 
and tempera painting, though neglected in his own day, 
have both witnessed a great revival in England during 
recent years. 

But curiously enough, despite his immense reverence 
for the genius of Michael Angelo, Blake’s art has little 
or nothing in common with the art of the Renaissance. 
In an essay, published in the Burlington Magazine 
over twenty years ago, Mr. Roger Fry drew attention 


to the “ Assyrian spirit” in Blake’s drawings and half 
suggested that it might be the outcome of the poet’s 
“brooding on the vague and tremendous images of 
Hebrew and Chaldean poetry.” Others have drawn a 
parallel between the art of Blake and that of the thir- 
teenth century Italian primitive Giotto: but Giotto 
was a straightforward narrator-decorator in com- 
parison with the recondite mystical allusiveness of 
Blake. Further, as Mr. Fry has most acutely pointed 
out, ‘‘ Giotto was working away from Byzantinism as 
fast as Blake was working towards it” ; in other words 
Giotto was working away from symbolism towards 
realism, while Blake was working back from the realism 
of the eighteenth century to a symbolism of his own. 
As painter, engraver and draughtsman, William Blake 
owes his unique distinction to his mastery of symbolic 
form, and in the annals of British art he is not only the 
greatest of our symbolists but alone in his intimacy with 
the sublime. 


THE PASSING OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


By CANON WILLIAM Barry, D.D. 


MONG the “ Makers*of the Nineteenth Century ” 
beyond question Mr. Spencer, who gave it his 
“Synthetic Philosophy” as the guide of thought and 
life, would have reckoned himself. Many things ap- 
peared to warrant that belief. Darwin exalted him in 
“ The Origin of Species” to a supreme dignity as “ our 
great philosopher.” His works underwent translation 
into various languages; they were taken as text- 
books in foreign universities and exercised an influence 
out of all proportion to their merits on Russian, Japanese 
and American students. We heard without ceasing of 
“ Huxley, Darwin and Spencer”’ as a kind of royal 
triumvirate, acknowledged by 
“science,” and_ therefore 
entitled to lay down its 
dogmas for us all. 

But now I open a book 
some years old in the series 
dealing with such “ Makers,” 
and I read of Spencer’s 
“already almost neglected 
tenets to the present genera- 
tion.”” Mr. Basil Williams, 
the editor, tells us that, “as 
far as one can see, whether 
as a philosopher or a man of 
science, Spencer is not likely 
to live.” The volume thus 
introduced we owe to Mr. H. 
Elliot, long an ardent devotee, 
but finally a most unsparing 
critic, who sweeps _ aside 
Spencer’s foundations by 
remarking that in his 
philosophy there were no 
metaphysics. 

Moreover he insists that ~ 
Spencer’s guiding principles 
were literally ‘“ prejudices ” 
or opinions adopted by 
him before study or any large 


From a life-mask by Deville. 


experience, to which he accommodated whatever seemed 
to tell in their favour. Spencer “ had no historical 
sense.” Again his “transfigured Realism” need not 
detain us, for it ‘is probably not now held by any 
competent philosopher.” As regards evolution, which 
he defined as “the survival of the fittest’”’ (viz. 
to survive, not the worthiest) he strove to main- 
tain the inheritance of acquired qualities; but this 
neither Darwin nor the majority of biologists would 
allow. 

Well, then, has “‘ our great philosopher ’’ made good 
(to borrow an American phrase) in his social theories ? 
He grouped immense collec- 
tions of phenomena together 3 
but in the analysis of military 
and industrial societies 
Spencer goes astray for want 
of the historical sense which 
he did not, or would not, 
cultivate. The course of 
events during some thirty 
years and more has told 
heavily against him. For he 
was an old-fashioned Liberal 
—we might even say, in 
strictly abstract terms, an 
“anarchist ’’— utterly dedi- 
cated to individualism. But, 
as Tennyson dreaded long 
before Spencer’s time, “ the 
individual withers, and the 
world is more and more.” 

His last publication was 
that huge Autobiography 
which reveals an arrogance 
almost sublime, but ends 
in melancholy and a virtual 
retractation of his “First 
Principles.”’ Mr. Elliot would, 
I fancy, attribute such an 
ergo erravimus to senile decay ; 


William Blake. 
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but how it would have delighted Renan as coming 
from a British Philistine ! 

On all subjects, familiar to him or entirely beyond 
his reach, Spencer was ready with a defence of the 
attitude he assumed. He could not imagine himself 
to be in the wrong, unless perhaps when towards the 
end he became aware of his failing powers. But still 
the admission is on record that he would rejoice if his 
Unknowable and all its baffling consequences were 
shown to be mere delusions. Such indeed they were. 
The sophism which accounts for them is widespread. 
It sets in opposition the real world and the laws of 
mind. According to Spencer, whatsoever is real can- 
not be known, just because it is real; neither is the 
Unknowable aware of itself—of course not. 

Apart from these extravagances we find up and down 
Spencer’s writings views which are suggestive, and 
criticism to the purpose on latter-day legislation. But 
little of him remains to save his works from oblivion. 
They belong to a dead and gone past. 

Spencer, says Mr. Elliot, ‘‘ was a man of immensely 
strong individual personality. There can be little 
question that this was the basis of his doctrine of social 
freedom. He could not bear to have his liberty cur- 
tailed in any way. His personality was everywhere 
intruded . . . and his volumes were a monument of 
egoism.” Again, “his mind was obsessed by a few 
general principles, in accordance with which he con- 
ducted his entire life and fabricated his entire system 
of thought.”” When quite a young man he, “a raw 
and unlettered youth,” adopted certain opinions which 
as he said afterwards enabled him to formulate his 
law of universal change from identity to difference, 


and thus to anticipate the doctrine of Evolution. But 
in fact he gained this law from Professor von Baer. It 
cannot, however, be seriously denied that, in the main, 
“Spencer formed his theories first and established 
them by induction afterwards.” In 1852 he wrote on 
“ Organic Evolution,” six years previous to the “ Origin 
of Species,” but his theory of it was entirely at fault. 
Mr. Elliot compares his mind to a magnet moving 
among iron filings. Every fact which seemed to illus- 
trate his views found a place in the evidence, but 
objections were brushed aside. Hence when he rejected 
the religion in which he had been brought up, he seems 
to have felt neither compunction nor remorse. He 
argued against the most elementary forms of govern- 
ment as if they were intolerable tyrannies. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Spencer was a rebel to God 
andman. Therefore I cannot be sorry when his influence 
passes away. 

And well that it should be so. For this man, trusting 
to his own shallow reasoning, denied God, reduced to 
absolute silence all religious worship, made of morality 
a calculated ready reckoner of profit and loss, but 
nowhere has taught genuine ethics. All this I affirm 
from long years of study in his wearisome books. 
Agnostic, anti-Christian, hedonist and withal common- 
place, how did Spencer’s volumes make their way ? 
I answer, by dint of bold assertion and persistent 
repetition, in a time when unbelief took hold upon 
multitudes who were dazzled by scientific discoveries, 
which left them free to do as they liked, or so they 
imagined. But Spencer himself, as we have seen, 
revolted against his own system, and his last dying page 
I would call its epitaph. 


LITERARY REPUTATIONS IN THE BALANCE. 


By Sir Epmunp Gossg, C.B., HucH May Sinciair, Ernest Raymonp, Mrs. BeLtoc Lownpes, 
H. pe Vere Stacpoote, A. G. Garpiner, Ropert Graves. 


R. ALFRED NOYES’S article on Edgar Allan 

Poe, in our June Number, has attracted a good 

deal of criticism which, in the main, has been in agree- 
ment with his judgment that the literary value of much 
of Poe’s work has been overrated. A number of well 
known authors and critics have, in response to our 
invitation, been good enough to favour us with their 
opinions and it will be seen that, while several dissent 
from Mr. Noyes’s views, as many support them. We 
have received a letter from Mr. J. H. Whitty, one of 
the leading American authorities on whatever relates 
to Poe, and are hoping Mr. Noyes will reply to this next 
month, at the end of the symposium. Incidentally, 
there is a very suggestive passage about Poe, as a pioneer 
in his way, ‘‘ the Walpole of a belated Gothic revival,”’ 
in Mr. Lewis Mumford’s just published ‘‘ The Golden 
Day” (10s. 6d. ; Oxford Press)—an acute and deeply 
interesting study of the origins and growth of the 
American mind. ‘I have no desire,’ says Mr. Mumford, 
“to speak lightly of Poe’s capacities as a critic of litera- 
ture, which were high, nor of his skill in the formal 
exercises of literary composition ...In him the 
springs of human desire had not so much frozen up as 
turned to metal: his world was, in one of his favourite 
words, plutonian, like that of Watt and Fulton and 
Gradgrind : the tears that he dropped were steel beads, 


and his mind worked like a mechanical hopper, even 
when there were no appropriate materials to throw into 
it. It happened to be a very good mind ; and when it 
had something valuable to work upon, as in literary 
criticism, the results were often excellent. Left to 
himself, however, he either spent his energies on small 
ingenuities like ciphers and ‘ scientific’ puzzles, or he 
created a synthetic world, half pasteboard and half 
perfume, whose thinness as an imaginative reality was 
equalled only by its apparent dissociation from the 
actualities that surrounded him. The criticism of 
Poe’s fantasies is not that they were ‘ unreal’: Shake- 
speare’s are equally so ; the criticism is that they have 
their sources in a starved and limited humanity, the 
same starved and limited humanity in which Gradgrind 
devoted himself to ‘ hard facts,’ and the frontier fighter 
to cold steel.” 


SIR EDMUND GOSSE, C.B.: 


Nothing will alter my conviction that Poe was one 
of the greatest proficients in pure poetry who have ever 
existed, or that as a short-story teller it would be 
difficult to match his power of arresting the attention. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 
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MR. HUGH WALPOLE: 


This is so tempting a question that unless I answer 
you very briefly I shall be led into terrible indiscretions. 
At this particular moment of critical values, I think 
George Meredith (as novelist), Oscar Wilde, Poe (as 
poet, certainly mot as prose writer), Herman Melville 
(save for ‘‘ Moby Dick” a most disappointing writer), 
Peacock, overrated. But the wnderrating interests 
me more. Matthew Arnold, Walter Scott, George Eliot, 
Tennyson, are all at the moment underrated. And 
nearer our own time Stevenson (critically, he is more 
popular than ever), George Gissing, William Morris and 
—nearer again—Murray Gilchrist (that writer of lovely 
short stories), Mark Rutherford and Maurice Hewlett 
(the poet). And living contemporary writers not 
noticed sufficiently are: Ford Madox Ford, Francis 
Brett Young, V. Sackville West (the best woman poet 
England has ever had, Christina Rossetti excepted), 
and Ethel Sidgwick, whose ‘‘ Duke Jones”’ series of 
novels should be everywhere ! 

I’m afraid I’ve hardly answered your letter but over- 
rated dead writers are rare. If Time chooses to preserve 
a writer there are very good reasons, you may be sure. 


HucH WALPOLE. 


P.S.—Contemporaries overrated—but no. I'd better 
be discreet. 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR: 


I consider Edgar Allan Poe in every way worthy of 
his great reputation. 
May SINCLAIR. 


MR. ERNEST RAYMOND: 


I am in complete agreement with Mr. Alfred Noyes 
on the disproportion between the fame enjoyed by Edgar 
Allan Poe and the merit of his works. Had it not been 
for a gloomy glamour that surrounds the personality of 
Poe, I feel sure his writings must have found limbo 
long ago. Are, in my view, any other books overrated ? 
you ask. Well, here I will bravely risk a martyrdom 
at your readers’ hands, and state what at the present 
moment is (to me) the most glaring case of all. So 
beautiful are the poems of Thomas Hardy and so great 
is our admiration for his lonely loyalty to the truth as 
he saw it, and our veneration for his age, that we have 
ended by raising his novels to a position they cannot 


support. I believe that many young writers at the 
present time are producing novels far, far greater than 
most of Hardy’s. I am the less afraid to announce this 
rebellion against the orthodox faith since I know that 
Hardy himself subscribes to the heresy. 


ERNEST RAYMOND. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES: 


To my mind Edgar Allan Poe was a genius, and I 
should find it difficult to decide whether to give him 
the palm as a poet or as a prose writer. I am proud of 
the fact that, as regards Europe, he was first discovered 
—to use a modern expression—by some of the finest 
French contemporary critical thought of his day. 

May I add that the question of reputation, both con 
temporary and posthumous, is one of intense interest 
to every writer? Speaking for myself I consider that 
among American authors Lafcadio Hearn, Cable the 
Louisiana writer, and Dreiser are more likely to be read 
in a hundred years, than are others of their fellows, 
It is my impression that there will be certain modern 
authors who, as in the case of the author of “ Manon 
Lescaut,’’ will survive because of one book. Among 
those I would put Willa Catha, and the story I would 


select as likely to live is her ‘‘ A Lost Lady,” Edith 


Wharton with “‘ Ethan Frome,” Jane Findlater with 
“The Green Graves of Balgowrie,”” and Walter de la 
Mare with “‘ Memoirs of a Midget.” 

With regard to those who have already survived I 
am inclined to think that an overrated writer is Henri 
Beyle (Stendhal). He wrote his two famous novels in 
what was a fortunate time for the imaginative artist, 
and it would be idle to deny that he greatly influenced 
French literature of the succeeding eighty years. But, 
to my mind, Balzac did all that Stendhal did, and 
with incomparably greater power, as well as with an 
infinitely greater knowledge of human nature. 


MARIE BELLOc LOWNDES. 


MR. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE: 


I don’t think the genius of Poe has been over- 
estimated. I think it has been the other way about. 
For one thing he is unique, a literary star whose light 
exhibits new lines in the spectroscope and to the eye 
a sombre brilliancy entirely its own. I wish Noyes, 
whose work I much admire, had dug his pen into 


Characters from Spenser’s “‘ Faerie Queene.” 
(Water Colour.) 


From “ The Paintings of William Blake,” by Darrell Figgis (Ernest Benn). 
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Rufus Griswold instead. Griswold, the man who 
crucified the reputation of E. A. Poe and sold the 
remains to a publisher for thirty pieces of silver. 
Nothing more low down has ever been done by the living 
against the dead, and you can take that from me, Rufus, 
wherever you are—and you certainly aren’t in heaven. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


MR. A G. GARDINER: 

I don’t know that I have anything useful to say 
on the subject. It is years since I read Poe, but he 
left on my mind so vivid and yet so ghostly an im- 
pression that I cannot doubt his power. He dwells, 
as it were, in a lovely by-path of literature, haunted 
with spectres and he himself a spectre among spectres. 
The owl hoots about him, the wind sobs through the 
trees and the moon itself is a ghostly moon. “ He 
told us little,’ as was said of a greater man, and he was 
theatrical rather than tragic, but he gives us an emotion, 
and I still find things like “ Annabel Lee’’ moaning 
mysteriously in my mind. His poetic stuff was thin, 
but he had the magic of words—indeed grew drunk 
on words. His place in poetry is small and must 
always be questionable, but he will never be forgotten. 
His place in the story tellers’ art, I think, is high and 
will always be high. He was the inspiration of a school 


Next Monto: Rosert Lynn, Mr. Sapveir, Mr. J. MippLeton Murry, Miss Storm JAMESON, 


and he had a power of shaking the soul with nameless. 
fears that no one else in that medium has revealed. 


A. G. GARDINER. 


MR. ROBERT GRAVES: 


On the subject of Poe the last word had already been 
said some time before Mr. Noyes’s article—by Laura 
Riding, the American poet and critic, in an address 
to the Oxford English Society in March. Miss Riding 
not only exploded Poe as a poet and a writer, but 
explained how the myth that he was any good came 
to be so widely held and so long maintained. I under- 
stand that the address under the Poe-esque title of 
“The Facts in the Case of Monsieur Poe’”’ is to be 
published this autumn in a collection of her essays 
by Messrs. Cape. (‘‘ Contemporaries and Snobs”’ is 
the general title.) 

Every author is overrated once he achieves a certain 
position in the textbooks: a “literary influence” or 
a picturesque figure, however, more stupidly than an 
ordinary successful writer. I won’t take you farther 
through the alphabet than Addison, Arnold, Bacon 
(literary influences) ; Byron, Bunyan, Burns (picturesque 
figures). Poe belongs to both galleries. 


ROBERT GRAVES. 


Mr. ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD, Dr. Epwarp THompson, Miss Marjorie Bowen, AND Mr. Stacy AUMONIER. 


HOLIDAY 


READING. 


T is long since I read anything fresher or more 
entertaining than “The Life and Works of 
Alfred Aloysius Horn,” edited by Ethelreda Lewis 
(7s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape). Aloysius Horn, who is 
now seventy-three, has himself written this story of 
his life, and Mrs. Lewis (whom you will know. as the 
author of “The Harp” and other novels), editing it 


with evident enjoyment, has introduced after each 
chapter a faithful record of the conversation that passed 
between her and Aloysius Horn when he brought that 
chapter, newly written, for her to read and criticise. 
Nowadays he is a pedlar, and called at Mrs. Lewis’s. 
house in South Africa selling toasting-forks and grid- 
irons. She talked with him, was quick to recognise: 
that he was no ordinary 

pedlar, and presently 

prompted him to 

oem write this autobio- 


graphy. He went to: 


uP 


= 


From “In Praise of France,’ by Stephen Gwynn (Nisbet). Reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


Africa, when a young 
man, as a traveller 
for some Liverpool 
traders, and his adven- 
tures among cannibal 
and other tribes, his 
fights with savage men 
and animals, are as 
full of colour and 
excitement as one 
of Rider Haggard’s 
African romances. 
There is even a sur- 
prising episode, which 
deftly threads through 
his story and ends on 
the last page, of a 
beautiful young 
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in durance by one of the tribes and worshipped as a 
goddess, and of how he effected her rescue. The whole 
thing is told with the gusto and occasional unpremedi- 
tated magic of picturesque phrasing that are in the 
gift of the born story-teller. And as good or even 
better than the narrative are the conversations between 
the chapters in which Aloysius Horn comments on his 
experiences, and in those comments and the shrewdly 
humorous utterance of his philosophy of life reveals 
his own quaint, sagacious, forceful personality. Mr. 
John Galsworthy in a Foreword calls it “a gorgeous 
book,” and “a dish that will tickle the appetite of the 
most jaded,” and, now I have read it, his enthusiasm 
does not surprise me. 

Many matters of common interest are discussed in 
Mr. Gabriel Wells’s “‘ Intimations ” (7s. 6d. ; Constable). 
Most of the essays are very brief; some, such as that 
on “ Public Opinion and Unemployment,” are bald 
statements of the obvious; some are dogmatic on 
subjects that cannot safely be treated dogmatically. 
Mr. Wells is entitled to his dislike of short hair on a 
woman, but his assertion that ‘“‘ woman can endure 
singleness better than man” should discreetly be 
limited to ‘some women’’; and it is a very open 
question whether “by granting Equal Suffrage to 
woman, and thereby an independent political standing, 
the inner human motive of marriage is defeated.” 
But Mr. Wells is not altogether so early Victorian as 
these views may seem; to suggest. His general outlook 
on life is broad and tolerant. He devotes a series of 
short essays to a sane, suggestive consideration of the 
world’s post-war problems ; is a convinced opponent of 
prohibition and ends by printing a long and illuminating 
correspondence between himself and an American 
editor on that vexed question. 

Two books for travellers are ‘‘ Rambles in High 
Savoy,” by Francois Gos (21s. ; Longmans), an admir- 
able account of the hills and valleys, villages and great 
mountains of that fascinating country, illustrated with 
numerous photographs in photogravure ; and ‘“ Excur- 
sions in Colour,” by Donald Maxwell (18s. ; Cassells), 
a breezy, interesting chronicle which takes you to 
picturesque places all about France, Italy, India and 
England and is illustrated with some seventy beautiful 
drawings by Mr. Maxwell reproduced in colour and 
monotone. There is no need for me to say more of 
Mr. Richard King’s “ Folded Hands ”’ (2s. 6d.; Hodder & 
Stoughton) than to mention that it is just published in 
“The People’s Library’’—he is one of the most charming 
as well as one of the most popular of modern essayists, 
and some of his best work is in this book. 


EVERYMAN’S SUSSEX, By_Richard Gilbert. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Robert Scott.) 


Mr. Richard Gilbert has caught very successfully the 
charm of the country-side in general, and of his own Sussex 
in particular. Unlike some of our counties, Sussex has 
never lacked champions to blaze the tale of its beauty, 
but each fresh champion discloses fresh beauties and Mr. 
Gilbert is an agreeable showman. He gives in skilful 
little word-pictures a series of glimpses of woods and 
flowers and birds, of marsh and downland, and the lovely 
pageant of the seasons. A sensitive observer, he succeeds 
in conveying very sensitively what he has seen or felt, and 
his book should bring pleasure to every nature-lover and 
unrest to every town-dweller. 


Major Bernard Hamilton, 
author of “ His Queen” (Hutchinson). 


DISAPPEARING LONDON. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
( Studio.) 

“You may walk anywhere in London,” writes Mr, 
Beresford Chancellor in his foreword to this book of etch- 
ings, ‘‘and see the outlines of the houses as you have 
always remembered them; and the next week may be 
suddenly confronted with a great gap where one of these 
so recently stood; or you may see the eye-less windows 
of some familiar home, and realise that nevermore will 
you be gazed at by its accustomed intentness.”’ Few 
London-lovers escape this ache, but there is solace for all 
in the twelve enduring etchings that make up this volume. 
Here. are faithful glimpses of a London that has already 
disappeared or is in process of disappearing. Waterloo 
Bridge, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, Piccadilly itself, 
Cloth Fair, the old Savoy Steps, and ‘“ The Last of the 
G.P.O.”” are among the subjects chosen, and the etchings 
afford examples of the best and most delicate work of 
such artists as William Walcot, Henry Rushbury, Stanley 
Anderson, Percy Robertson, Randolph Schwabe, Ian 
Strang, Job Nixon and Hanslip Fletcher. 


A BOOK OF SHANTIES. ByC. FoxSmith. 6s. (Methuen.) 


In her charmingly written introduction to “ A Book of 
Shanties,’’ Miss Fox Smith referring to the passing of the 
old sailing ship and other such things says, “It is, no 
doubt, in times like these, an enviable thing to be possessed 
of that habit of mind which cannot see and be moved by 
the infinite pathos of such passings: to be able to behold 
with equanimity, nay, with positive pleasure new sky- 
scrapers rearing their portentous heads over the storied 
dust of old London—to have no lingering regrets for the 
jingle of the hansom bell... .’’ But is she quite fair 
to call us an “ unthinking generation’? Whether we 
deserve this or not is a matter of opinion, but it is difficult 
to imagine there being two opinions about the advisability 
of preserving our old shanties. Miss Fox Smith defines a 
shanty as “ first and last a working song—a rhythmical 
accompaniment to which the sailing ship seaman per- 
formed the various tasks of his working days.’’ She goes 
on to tell us her theory of the origin of the shanty and many 
other things connected with it, in a style of writing which 
is as refreshing and breezy as the sea itself. The words 
and airs of the best known shanties, and of some not 
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included in any other existing collection, appear in this 
book. 


HIS QUEEN. By Bernard Hamilton. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
The moment when pioneers are busy flying across the 
Atlantic is an auspicious one for Mr. Hamilton’s novel to 
appear. In it he re-stages the dogged perseverance and 
grit which enabled Christopher Columbus to overcome all 
his many setbacks and refusals and finally win through to 
his triumphant conquest of the unknown ocean. These— 
the setbacks and the eventual conquest—are told with the 
full flavour of adventure and romance. As a romance the 
book succeeds, and Mr. Hamilton has made of Columbus a 
striking personality with his two passions, that of his 
““emprise’’ and his devotion to his Queen, who later 
furnished the expedition. With such scanty records to 
draw upon, considerable licence is not only allowable but 
necessary, and the author has deftly used what are available 
and, with much elaboration, given us a colourful romance. 


THE THUNDERER. By E. Barrington. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

The bare facts of Josephine’s supremacy over the heart 
of Napoleon, of the world-famous letters in which the 
conquest was so poignantly expressed, and of her tragic 
fall from the splendour to which he had raised her, are 
well known. Mrs. Barrington has suffused all these facts 
with the gift of glowing narrative which is hers to an 
unusual degree. In her hands history comes to life again, 
the minor characters as well as the principal ones stand 
out clearly against the background of those storm-tossed 
years, and the memory is refreshed by intimate contact 
with many familiar persons and events. It is a vivid 
picture of Napoleon, showing his insatiable thirst for power 
which made him ride roughshod over every obstacle, in 
his determination to achieve the highest pinnacle, and 
revealing him in his weakness as well as his terrific strength. 


TARRY KNIGHT. ByC.T. Allen. 7s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


The little cathedral town of Lushdale had a presiding 
spirit in the form of a knight, who had loved the town so 
deeply that he was allowed te visit it from time to time, 
staying only at the cathedral to offer prayer. Only by a 
small sympathetic company of people was the sound of his 
mare’s hoofs heard, and the affinity of his unseen presence 
felt. Among this small number was Robin, the small son 
of the Dean, for whom communion with his beloved 
knight was a ruling passion. Robin’s persistent plea to 
the knight to tarry eventually prevails, and his hero rides 
among them, takes the name of Mr. Knight and the position 
of lay clerk at the cathedral. Through the mystery that 
naturally surrounds him we see the reaction of the differing 
temperaments he comes in contact with. It is a delicate 
theme, whimsically and tenderly treated. 


DEW OF THE SEA AND OTHER STORIES. By H. A. 
Vachell. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 


A better book for the holidays it would be difficult to 
find than this collection of fourteen stories. They are of 
all sizes and kinds, but they all have at least two things 
in common, namely, wit and skilful artistry. Some of 
the best and most amusing deal with club life, a theme 
which Mr. Vachell handles with an agreeably humorous 
satire. Thus, for example, ‘‘ The Greatest Gift ’’ demon- 
strates what may be accomplished by tactful silence and 
membership of a good club. By these means alone Jock 
Macalpine became a respected member of a famous club 
and junior partner in a financial house of high standing. 
Or, again, there is the excellent yarn of how the Gridiron 
Club was “ spoofed’”’ by one of its humorists who im- 
personated a new and unknown member and broke every 
rule of the club in five minutes. But the contents are 
uniformly good, and if read at the rate of one a day the 
collection can be guaranteed to keep the blues away for 
a whole fortnight. 


THE FAMILY COACH. By D. C. F. Harding. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A clever, unsatisfactory story. We never really like 
Viva, the fascinating woman who is so restless, so avid of 


life, so greedy for new sensation. That is perhaps why the 
novel is not a success; for we remain cold while Viva 
passes from one matrimonial complication to another. 
Then another disturbing thing about the tale is that we 
cannot but feel that sweet innocent Dulcie is an idiot to 
consent to marry the unknown dark Italian who takes” her 
by storm. It is not likely that a woman of such charm and 
depth as Dulcie would allow herself to be bustled into 
marriage with an unknown quantity. We do not, we fear, 
believe either in Dulcie or in Viva. Nor have we any faith 
in Viva’s long delayed reconciliation to the first husband 
to whom she is temperamentally absolutely unsuited. She 
will be complaining of the dullness of her new Hampshire 
home within a month, we are certain, as we leave her! 
For the rest, the book is uncommonly interesting, out of 
the ordinary rut, and a serious plea for faithfulness in 
love. 


THE GIFT IN THE GAUNTLET. By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


An original and cunningly contrived mystery underlies 
this absorbing story, in which Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s charm 
and delicacy of handling, together with her sympathetic 
characterisation have excellent scope. The fine old estate 
of Romaldscar had been unaccountably bequeathed to 
Ethan Storm, a reserved and retiring young schoolmaster. 
How he fell in love with and married a penniless girl, though 
a countess in her own right, and eventually won her love, 
is the main theme, but it was far from a straightforward 
victory. The mystery, by which Ethan was in honour 
bound, continually peeps out and its association with the 
Witch of the Wishing Well adds much to the vivacity of 
the story. 


THE SMILING DEATH. By Francis D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


A man is murdered in Tottenham Court Road on a foggy 
night. Roger Kent and Peter Felle, returning home from 
their club, came upon the corpse, and Roger notices the 
scared face of a beautiful girl, hastening from the scene of 
the catastrophe. He instantly falls in love with her, but, 
thinking her to be the possible criminal, he feels compelled 
to divulge his suspicion to his personal friend Professor 
Wells, the great detective. It soon becomes apparent, 
however, that the murder will eventually be traced not to 
Pamela Fayne herself but to her abductor, Gregory Mowle, 
who first appears upon the scene as a very courtly, charm- 
ing and old-fashioned secondhand bookseller. But the 
fact that the dénouement can be foreseen detracts little 
from the enjoyment of a novel which is distinguished by 
rare vigour of narrative and unfailing sprightliness of 
humour. The characters moreover stand out well, and 
Peter Felle, the very young man about town, is especially 
attractive. 


THE BARBURY WITCH, By Anthony Richardson. 7s. 6d. 


net. (Constable.) 


‘The Barbury Witch”’ is a powerful novel, written 
with great sensitiveness.’’ The moods of the characters 
in the story, their outlooks on life, are each portrayed with 
a vivid and sure touch. Has Mr. Anthony Richardson 
thought of dramatising his book? It would make a fine 
play. The plot is dramatic, and there are many moments 
of intense feeling ; the characters are alive, and grip the 
reader, making him interested in them from the first intro- 
duction. The sinister, selfish Mrs. de Fevel, living in the 
isolated cottage on the Wiltshire Downs, with her two 
daughters, is a strong, skilfully drawn central figure—an 
unforgettable woman who will haunt the reader long after 
the book has been finsihed. Her son, Roger, coming back 
home after an absence of years, and bringing with him a 
man friend, upsets the routine of the introspective house- 
hold, and incidentally is the cause of the disaster which 
overtakes them all. A brilliant book and to be strongly 
recommended. 
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THE POST'S PORT. 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 


HE works of Edmund Spenser are more spoken about 
than read in these days; and alas, are not much 
spoken about! In great measure this neglect is due to Lord 
Macaulay who, in his brilliant essay on John Bunyan, 
with its grotesquely erroneous assertion of the death of 
the Blatant Beast (which instead lives and rages for ever 
to the harm of the world), referred to the tediousness of 
the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.’’ Tediousness is a fatal word; and 
through using it he effectually discouraged a multitude 
who might otherwise have 
been gladdened and stimu- 


the earliest gladness of the Elizabethan orchestra. How 
much more therefore is it to be regretted that Alexander 
Pope, the witty manikin whose mechanical verse was 
rarely touched with flame, should have challenged the 
comparison and made a venture which proves as poor and 

almost as crude as his base imitation of Chaucer 
Shelley—who, like Keats, was worthy to walk, as Pope 
was not, in the shades of Parnassus with Spenser—for his 
‘Laon and Cythna” used the Spenserian stanza, in his 
own way not _ unsuccess- 


lated by the genius of the 
greatest English poet to 
flourish between the death 
of Geoffrey Chaucer and 
the triumph of William 
Shakespeare. To the great- 
est writers of our speech 
Spenser was a model and 
aninspiration. This makes 
it the more strange that 
the versifiers of to-day 
generally ignore him. 

To read Spenser, while at 
the same time remembering 
the works of his fellows in 
the hierarchy of English 
poetry, is often to recognise 
parallels and to note sug- | 
gestions of thought, magic | 
and music derived by them, 
especially from the “‘ Faerie 
Queene ’’; just as in turn 
Spenser took inspiration 
from, and was led—follow- 
ing the footing of his feet— 
by,his “ Tityrus ”’ : 

** Old Dan Chaucer, in whose 

gentle spright 


The pure well-head of Poesie 
did dwell.” 


Thus we find him a living 
force, a speaking star, to | 
some of the noblest of — 
the poets who came after 
him, and especially to 
Shakespeare. There have 


imitators of 
Spenser; those who were true to the tradition and those 


been many 


who were not. In the latter case the result was generally 
too distressing to be comic, for the Poet’s Poet was not 
for every poet. It depended on the natural kinship of 
their spirits. The epical and the romantic, but not the 
didactic, went to him with gladness ; and that possibly is 
why the minors of to-day seem not to know him. 

Keats, who loved the ‘‘ Faerie Queene” and whose 
eyes shone with enthusiasm whenever he came to some 
such luminous and drumming line as “ Spring-headed 
. Hydres and sea-shouldering Whales,’’ could copy sympa- 
thetically his style and stanza, though indeed he, with 
everyone else of the imitators, paid Spenser the compli- 
ment of proving that, with all their gifts and will, they 
never were more than imitators. Certainly no one read- 
ing Keats’s “ Imitation” or the stanza written at the 
close of Canto II of the fifth Book in his copy of the ‘“‘ Faerie 
Queene,” can feel that he was successful in catching the 
spirit and melody of the original. So too with Blake in 
his ‘‘ Golden Apollo, that thro’ heaven wide,’’ which is 
rather an adventure in affected archaism than an echo of 


* “Spenser.”” By Emile Legouis. 6s. (Dent.) By the 
way, a beautiful replica of the 1595 edition of Spenser’s 
‘‘ Amoretti and Epithalamion’”’ has just been added to Mr. Noel 
Douglas’s replica series—it is a charming little pocket-size 
volume bound in Japan vellum boards, at 5s. 


— ; fully, and called it “a 
measure _ inexpressibly 
beautiful ’’; while he con- 

fessed as well that he had 
been enticed into using it 
“by the brilliancy and 
. magnificence of sound which 
a mind that has been 
nourished upon musical 
| thoughts can produce by 

/ a just and harmonious 

arrangement of the pauses 

| of this measure.’’ The 

| form has of course been 

used often, as it invites 
experiment, provides space 

and ample opportunity for 

| variety of expression and 
thought. 

| It is however in the 

particular borrowings of 

images and phrases by the 
great poets that their tribute 
to Spenser is more easily 
found. Who for example, 
when reading ‘‘ Colin Clout’s 

Come Home Again,” a very 

revealing poem so far as 

Spenser himself is con- 

cerned, and coming to the 

lines : 

“Of them, the shepherd 
which hath charge in 
chief 

Edmund Spenser. Is Triton blowing loud his 
wreathéd horn,’’ 


can fail to recognise the source of the crowning inspiration 
of Wordsworth’s matchless sonnet, ‘“‘ The World is Too 
Much With Us”? And with Milton also—does not 
one feel that his vision of Satan, exalted on his splendid 
throne in the richly jewelled kingdom of his despair, 
was suggested by the following stanza from the “ Faerie 
Queene ”’ 


“High above all a cloth of State was spred, 
And a rich throne as bright as sunny day ; 
On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royall robes and gorgeous array, 
A maiden Queene that shone as Titans ray, 
In glistening gold and pereless pretious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 
To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne, 
As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone.” 


The fact that in this instance the phrasing is not closely 
like was to be expected; for Milton had his own distinc- 
tive way of thought and gift of imagery; but there can 
be no doubt that the vision of Lucifera on her throne in 
Duessa’s palace, built on a sandy hill and approached 
by a broad highway, had lingered in his mind to be 
renewed by him and sung when his theme was Lucifer 
in Hell. 

A similar example is apparent in Spenser’s wonderful 
stanzas, ‘‘ Mutability,’’ which are supposed to be a 
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fragment of the lost, or incompletely written, books of 
the “‘ Faerie Queene.” 


“‘ Eftsoones the sonne of Maia forth he sent 
Downe to the Circle of the Moone, to knowe 
The cause of this so strange astonishment, 
And why she did her wonted course forslowe 
And if that any were on earth belowe 
That did with charmes or Magick her molest, 
Him to attache, and downe to hell to throwe ; 
But if from Heaven it were, then to arrest 
The Author, and him bring before his presence prest.”’ 


This is not the whole of the suggestion and parallel so far 
as it came to Milton from Spenser; but there can be no 
doubt that Satan’s journey from Hell to the Earth to 
discover the truth of the existence and the mystery of 
Adam, the newly created man, resulted from the reading 
of the passage quoted, and the afterthought; as also that 
the vision of the golden chain linking together Heaven and 
this pendent world, in ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,’’ was suggested 
by the “ great gold chaine ” 


“Whose upper end to highest heven was knitt, 
And lower part did reach to lowest Hell. 


Both poets were somewhat hampered by their allegories, 
as that figure shows. Other poets whose Muses had not 
the wings of greatness, like Butler with his ‘‘ Hudibras,” 
undoubtedly found advantage in studying Spenser; but 
it is better at once to go to the highest, his contemporary, 
Shakespeare, who must have known him personally, 
though, as in all probability both were shy men at the 
first approach, they did not grow intimate. The following 
passage however must refer to Shakespeare; and it is 
interesting incidentally to discover in the first line that 
particular phrase—‘‘ though last not least ’’—of which the 
writer of ‘‘ Lear’”’ was fond, for he used it in “ Julius 
Cesar ’’ as well: 


‘‘There, though last not least, is Aetion, 
A gentler Shepherd may no-where be found ; 
Whose Muse, full of high thoughts invention, 
Doth like himself Heroically sound.” 


Spenser’s “‘ pleasant Willy ” of the ‘‘ Tears of the Muses ”’ 
—‘‘ dead of late,’’ who had to do with the Comic Stage 
and who mocked Nature’s self—was certainly not Will 
Shakespeare, as even so excellent an authority as the 
late Professor J. W. Hales conjectured; and not John 
Lyly, as is suggested by M. Legouis in his little book. 
Whether he was Richard Tarltoa, as an annotation of 1611 
declared, also is doubtful; for indeed he may have been 
almost any actor or stage-writer of Spenser’s acquaintance, 
Willy being a popular name used by him on more than 
one occasion in his pogtry, and by many others of that 
time. 

That Shakespeare knew and loved Spenser’s work is 
plainly apparent. It requires small insight to note the 
similarity of the magical atmosphere of Prospero’s island 
with that of the forest of the ‘“‘ Faerie Queene.’ Shake- 
speare not only borrowed; also he burlesqued. It is the 
fashion to regard the grotesque alliteration in the speeches 
of Nick Bottom’s “‘ Pyramus”’ as parodies of Euphues and 
his ways; but I prefer to think, and I trust with justifica- 
tion, that gentle Will was rather intending a sly and jolly 
thrust at gentle Edmund because of his brave weakness 
in using that “ artful aid.’’ Do not such phrases as these, 
culled almost at random, lend themselves to the mirthful 
humour of burlesque : 


“‘But minds of mortall man are muchell mard 
And moved amisse with massy mucks unmeet regard ’’— 


and 


‘Fast flying through the forest from her foe, 
A foul ill-favoured foster.” 


Bottom’s “ bloody blameful blade’’ was not so vast an 
exaggeration after all; and I am prepared to believe that 
Spenser was willing to enjoy that touch of true, though 
topsy-turvy, flattery from his friend. 


Many other instances of cheerful plagiarism by Shake- 
speare from Spenser occur; but of course they may often 
have been unconscious after all, though with our know- 
ledge of hearty and subtle-minded Will, who showed no 
hesitation over his borrowing of plots, we need not take 
overmuch trouble to believe it. Twice in the “ Faerie 
Queene ’”’ Spenser refers to the incident which probably 
suggested Caliban’s catching of wild things for the young 
Miranda. Here is the first : 


“‘Oft from the forrest wildings he did bring, 
Whose sides empurpled were with smyling red ; 
And oft young birds, which he had taught to sing, 
His maistresse praises sweetly caroled ; 
Girlonds of flowres sometimes for her faire hed 
He fine would dight; sometimes the squirrell wild 
He brought to her in bonds, as conquered 
To be her thrall, his fellow-servant vild : 
All which she of him tooke with countenance meeke and 
mild.”’ 


In the ninth Canto of Book Six of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ’’— 
and this Canto by itself is one of the loveliest of pastoral 
poems—there is frequent reminder of Shakespeare’s 
obligations to his predecessor ; and with the line, ‘‘ Through 
hills and dales, through bushes and through breres,’’ in 
the preceding Canto, we have a palpable and almost exact 
anticipation of the first Fairy’s opening remark to Puck 
in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ Then again we 
are reminded of Caliban’s love-gatherings with Coridon’s 
gifts of 


‘Little sparrows stolen from their nest 
Or wanton squirrels in the woods farre sought ”’ ; 


and with it comes all that shepherd-fancy, amorous poets 
lingering with their Daphnes in the shade, pictured in 
“As You Like It,’’ which was the especial delight of Colin 
Clout. Here is an echo of the philosophy which found 
contentment in Arden, as discovered by the exiled Duke 
and Jaques and Corin, the old shepherd; and much else 
of the kind appears in this canto, for which want of space 
forbids the quoting. 


“So taught of nature, which doth little need 
Of forreine helpes to lifes due nourishment : 
The fields my food, my flock my raiment breed ; 
No better doe I weare, no better doe I feed. 


* * - * * 


Therefore I doe not any one envy, 

Nor am envyde of any one therefore : 

They, that have much, feare much to loose thereby, 

And store of cares doth follow riches store. ~ 

The little that I have growes dayly more 

Without my care, but onely to attend it; 

My lambes doe every yeare increase their score, 

And my flockes father daily doth amend it. 

What have I but to praise th’ Almighty that doth send it.’’ 


Shakespeare being a pleasant pagan, omitted from his 
incident in Arden that ultimate religious touch. The 
forerunner of Orlando, with his use of the trees for the 
declaration of his love, we encounter twice—first in the 
“ Faerie Queene,’”’ but more fully-in ‘“‘ Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again 
““Her name recorded I will leave for ever, 
Her name in every tree I will endosse .. .” 


which is not the same as the hanging of verses, but yet 
happens to be that other practice of the young lover, which 
aroused his lady’s interested remark about the fancy- 
monger “‘that abuses our young plants with carving 
Rosalind on their barks”; and Rosalind, it may be 
remembered, happened also to be the invented name of the 
“ country-lass’’’—not his subsequent wife—with whom 
Edmund Spenser at one time and for the first time was 
seriously in love. 

Although M. Legouis’s little book, in which he makes 
a few rather disputatious points, is but a slight contribu- 
tion to the study of Spenser, it is welcome as reminding us 
of the actuality and greatness of the morning-star of the 
mighty Elizabethan awakening, and should assist towards 
a renewal of the study of the works of the Master. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
AUGUST, 1927. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“ The Prize Page,’’ THE BOoKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 


Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 
SPECIAL NoTICE.—Combpetitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them, 


I.—A PrizE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THe Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best holiday photograph of any scene or house 
that has literary associations. 


IV.—A PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BookMAN Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestion sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 


I.—Tue Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Molly 
Young, The Nurses’ Home, The Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh, and Miss Isabel Leslie, 
Clonmel, Ireland, for the following : 


ANY GIRL IN SPRING. 


The secret twilight falls again, 

The evening hush is sweet with may : 
A bird is singing in the rain, 

A blackbird on a lilac-spray. 


These gentle hours to him belong ; 

He tells his love, how soft and low ! 

How glad and clear he sings his song ! 

He cares not that the world should know .. . 


The holy Spring breaks blossoming, 
And I’d be singing to my dear, 
But hush, my heart, I dare not sing— 
I dare not sing lest he should hear. 
MoLLy YounG. 


REQUIESCAT. 


They shall not shear the grasses where you lie : 
For well I know 

You could not bear the smallest thing should die 
That God made grow. 


Pale cuckoo-flower, and sorrel, for your sake 
Shall spring up there : 

You, beauty’s self, shall live in them to make 
The world more fair. 


And if white roses, falling tear by tear, 
’*Mid these I strew, 

*Tis but to ease my own lone heart, my dear, 
And not for you. 


ISABEL LESLIE. 


We also select for printing : 


NUIT BLANCHE. 


I could not sleep last night, and so I lay 
And listened to the rain upon the street, 
Thick, heavy, summer rain ; oh, it was sweet 

To hear it drench dark London, wash away 

The soot and grime and smoke-dust of the day, 
And leave the pavement for to-morrow’s feet 
Clean as a dairy floor—and the great heat 

Was slaked, and the earth smelt of new-mown hay, 


I could not sleep ; the rain was singing so— 
Singing about faint owls and lime-tree bloom, 
Loosestrife, and meadowsweet like moonlight pale ; 


Singing of moss and delicate ferns that grow 
Deep in the wet green woods of Castle Combe, 
And blackberries along the Weavern Vale. 


(Faith Spackman, 21, St. George’s Square, S.W.1.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by J. Kilmeny 
Keith (London, S.W.), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), 
Mrs. Mary Hughes (Beckenham), Winnifred Tasker 
(Gidea Park), Christian. Burke (Saffron Walden), Con- 
stance Maunsell (Sandycove), Ierne Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), Robert Hazlemere (Victoria, B.C.), M. E. Doris 
Pountney (London, W.C.), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), 
Mrs. E. M. Dudman (Malta), M. F. Nason (Broadway), 


Mr, Frederick Chamberlin, 


whose new book, “ The Balearics and Their People,” has just been 
published by Messrs. John Lane. 
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George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Rosemary Croft 
(Hitchin), Joan Hilton (London, S.W.), Anthony Gilbert 
(London, W.C.), Constance Morgan (Hampstead), A. 
Murdock (Belfast), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Maimie 
A. Richardson (Bridge-of-Allan), E. M. Salmon (South 
Croydon), Judith B. Rosenfield (Belfast), M. Wakefield 
(Staines), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), Austin 
de Silva (Ceylon), K. R. Pringle (Taunton), May Belben 
(Wimborne), L. Nugent (Blackheath), Silvey A. Clarke 
(Hurlingham), Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), Mrs. 
M. E. Arthy (Esher), J. B. V. Baker (Batcombe), F. D. 
Hague (London, W.C.), Betty Ainsworth (Sydney, 
Australia), Wilfred Gavin Brown (Esher), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Mary Brittain (Harrogate), 
Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Alice E. Harrison 
(London, N.), A. C. Seneviratne (Ceylon), H. F. Smart 
(Wallington), D. M. Cleaver (Northampton), John 
Anderson Stewart (Eynsham), W. A. G. Kemp (North- 
wood), E. Haig (Carlisle), John A. Bellchambers (London, 
N.), Edith M. Dowson Bell (Victoria, B.C.), Mrs. K. L. 
MacCuaig (Edgbaston), Clare Nicholl (Lyme Regis), 
Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff). 


I].—Tue Prize or HALF A GutnEA for the best quotation 
is awarded to N. Caulfield, 11, Rosslyn Street, 
Aigburth Road, Liverpool, for the following : 


LAUGHING TRUTHS. By Carv SPITTELER. 
(Putnams.) 


““ The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes.”’ 


Go.psmiTH, Elegy on the Death of Mad Dog. 
We also select for printing : 


THE WOMAN WHO STOLE EVERYTHING. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. (Cassells.) 
How infinite in faculty !”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamilet, Act 2, Sc. 2 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


Photograph by Aaron Fielding. Interior of Haworth 


Parsonage, 


which has now been thrown open to the public. The’staircase is the same as 

in the Bronté days. The window looks out over the moors; in the corner at 

the foot of the stairs, Emily B-onté, on a memorable occasion, thrashed her 
dog Keeper. 


STUFF AND NONSENSE. By WALTER DE LA MARE. 
(Constable.) 
“T fear thy kisses, gentle maiden.” 
SHELLEY. 


(Doris M. Bucke, 51, Quarry Street.) 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT. 
By MONTAGUE SuMMERsS. (Kegan Paul.) 


“T’'ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


(L. Nugent, 11, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E.3°) 


AS HEARTY AS EVER. (REvIEW By THoMAs MOULT.) 
(1) ‘‘ Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act 4, Scene 2. 
(Eileen Newton, Hildawell, Southend Gardens, Whitby, 
Yorks.) 
(2) “‘ You finished the goose with the bones and the beak.” 
Lewis CARROLL, Father William. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 4, Matlock Road, Norwich.) 


I1I.—Tue PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
account of the competitor’s discovery of any 
author is awarded to M. A. M. Macalister, 74, 
Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, for the following : 


Browsing in a library alcove, more than twenty years 
ago, I took down a seventeenth century volume of Greek 
and Latin versions of English poems. Here I came upon 
an anonymous poem, “‘ A Valediction, forbidding mourn- 
ing,’’ which stood out from the page. I copied my treasure- 
trove—fortunately, for I could never find the book again. 
I learnt it by heart, had it constantly in mind, and longed 
for more. At the time I knew nothing of Donne (I speak 
this to my shame). His poems had not come my way ; 
anthologies practically ignored him. But some years later, 
turning over Walton’s Lives, I found my poem quoted 
in full. I fell upon it with delight, followed up the clue, 
and a new planet swam into my ken. Doubtless, Donne 
wrote greater poems than this “ Valediction,’’ but, as the 
key that unlocked my treasure, it has first place in my 
regard. 


We also specially commend the replies by L. Bruce 
(Ashford), L. E. O’Hanlon of Orior (Hook), Grahame 
Buchanan, M.B. (Alderley Edge), H. Marsden (Morley), 
Robert Darling (Edinburgh), B. De Rochfort (London, 
S.W.), D. M. Cleaver (Northampton), Esther Samms 
(Luton), F. V. Irwin (Great Malvern), Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam (Cheltenham), W. Martin (Lewes), Constance 
Maunsell (Sandycove), P. E. Noble (Long Melford), 
Phyllis Lubbock (Eastbourne), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), D. Parsons (Ware), Mrs. Flora McPhail (Wooler), 
Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Doris Amy Ibbotson 
(Newport), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), F. A. 
Salmon (Penzance), William Pool (Lincoln), M. E. Doris 
Pountney (London, W.C.), N. C. Powicke (Heaton 


Moor), E. Sweatman (Caversham), Mary Stewart 
(Glasgow). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF A GuINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Ruby 
Burnaby, 52, Lower Sloane Street, S.W.1, for 
the following : 


A QUAKER ADVENTURE. By A. RutH Fry. 
(Nisbet.) 

This ably written book describes the work of the Quakers 
among the civilian populations of Europe during and after 
the war. The writer has the human touch. Under her 
pen a boy or girl in Poland becomes a real suffering child, 
not merely a unit in a vast horde known vaguely as refugees. 
Little is said of the dangers and discomforts endured by 
the Quakers themselves, but they can be read between 
each line. Holding all warfare to be wrong, they were 
willing to endure all things to help its victims. It is a 
story of marvellous devotion and self-sacrifice. 
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. We also sclect 
for printing : 


THE FLOWER 
SHOW. By 

DENIS MACKAIL. 
(Heinemann.) 


In most novels 
we are shown only 
a one-sided view of 


5 any event. Mr. 
us right round his 


Herr Emil Ludwig, Flower Show and 

the scenes in a most 

complete and satisfactory manner. Under his guidance 

there are no barriers for us: we probe right under the 

surface into the minds of everyone, from little John to 

the chauffeur, from Aunt Iris to the village ‘“‘ Bolshevik,”’ 

from old Mr. Hewell to the dog Gordon. Mr. Mackail 

has a light, deft touch: his insight is sure, his humour 
genuine. He has given us a very charming book. 


(B. Noél Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 


Manchester.) 


THE GOLDEN POOL. By R. AustTIN FREEMAN. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. R. Austin Freeman has struck a new vein in his 
latest novel. As he states in the preface to his story, it is 
the outcome of his wanderings in West Africa many years 
ago, and if ever a book bore the stamp of realism 
this one does. The story turns on the discovery of 
a wonderful pool of gold in the heart of Ashanti and 
of the hairbreadth escapes of its hero in retrieving the 
treasure therefrom. The local colouring, customs, manners 


and_ superstitions 
of this continent 
are depicted as they 
could only be by a 
writer who has 
lived in thecountry. 
Here is no prentice 
hand, but a skil- 
fully woven and 
absorbing story 
written by a master 
writer. 


(A. B. Long- 
bottom, III5, 
London _ Road, 
Alvaston, Derby.) 


M. Rene Fulép-Miller, 


author of “‘ The Mind and Face of Bolshevism" 
(Putnams). 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by S. K. Dunford (Norwich), Margot K. M. Brown 
(Southampton), Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), H. F. 
Smart (Wallington), William Sinclair (Birmingham), 
W. H. Bell (Sunderland), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), 
Edith Cook (Leeds), Mrs. W. J. E. Hasiam (Cheltenham), 
M. K. Scholes (Coventry), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letch- 
worth), Mary Brittain (Harrogate), Phyllis E. Tose 
(Cheltenham), Constance Maunsell (Sandycove), D. M. 
Cleaver (Northampton), Kathleen Evans (London, N.), 
B. De Rochfort (London, $.W.), Esther Samms (Luton), 
Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Withington), Jane E. Parsons 
(Ware), F. V. Irwin (Great Malvern), Alice M. Hillier 
(Bromley), Isobel K. C. Steele (Glasgow), A. P. Green 
(Purley), V. R. M. Chettiar (South India), Annie M. 
Kent (Newfoundland), James E. Brabbs (Sutton-on- 
Forest). 


V.—TuHeE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
Tae Bookman is awarded to James E. Brabbs, 
Sutton-on-Forest, near York. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Oxford, June 25th.—Those of us who met, as strangers, 
at Paddington on the last Saturday in June parted as 
friends on that same station after a most delightful day 
at Oxford. Thanks to the kindness of local friends and 
Mr. D. Lester, we wasted no time, and went from college 
to college in that fair city, with ease and enjoyment. 
Having surveyed the landscape from the top of the Camera 
we realised that days and even weeks could be spent there 
(at Oxford, we mean, not the top of the Camera !) before 
the sights were exhausted. After an excellent lunch we 
saw the kitchens of Christchurch, its Cathedral, stately Hall 
and beautiful staircase. Then from Peckwater Quad we 
passed along to view the 
Meadows and the quiet beauty = 
of the river. Of course 
we cannot enumerate all the 
historic places visited: we 
only remember famous rock 
gardens, beautiful lawns, 
and buildings restful in their 
very antiquity. There is no 
struggle for place and recog- 
nition, only calm serenity and 
majestic loveliness. Outside 
many of the lodges were piles 
of luggage, for the students 
were going down that week, 


and soon the peaceful days 


of the Vacation would des- pints 


cend upon the town. From Photo by Miss E. L. Lloyd. 
the Worcester College garden 
we caught a glimpse of 


‘The Tempest ’’ being given by the University Dramatic 
Society: for its background it had the river and the 
green of trees. A very tired but happy party wended its 
way to Mansfield College to partake of light refreshments 
before leaving for home, and judging by the heartiness of 
the thanks she received Miss Gregory may be justified in 
thinking that the day had been well spent. M. V.G. 


There was a small surplus in hand from the inclusive 
charge made to each member of the party, and the organisers 
agreed that this should be sent to an East End Mission 
‘to help someone from there to have a day’s holiday.” 


Report on visit to Chalfont St. Giles next month. 


Summer Programme. 


September roth.—Visit to 
Windsor Castle and environs. 
Conducted by Mr. Fred Turner, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Arrangements for visiting 
some of the interesting literary 
and historical scenes in and 
around Windsor will include 
Slough, Eton and Windsor. 
By the kindness of O. F. Mors- 
head, Esq., His Majesty’s 
Librarian, and of the Head 
Master of Eton College, 
special facilities will be given 
for inspecting the literary 


Snapshot of a few of the treasures in the libraries of 


Bookman Circle party at 
Oxford. 


His Majesty the King and 
the great school at Eton. 
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Morning party.—Meet at Paddington Station (G.W.R.) 
at 11.15. Train leaves for Slough at 11.30 a.m. 

On the outward journey it is proposed to leave the train 
at Slough, and walk to Windsor, via Eton. 

Afternoon party.—For those who cannot set out in the 
morning there is a train from Paddington to Windsor direct 
at 1.23 p.m. 

Mr. Turner and the morning party will meet this section 
at Windsor Station at 2.10 p.m., before proceeding to 
Windsor Castle at 2.30. It is very important that all 
intending pilgrims should send in their names not later than 
August 27th. 


October.—Limehouse ramble, conducted by Mr. Arthur 
Thrush. 

Full particulars from Mrs. Sophie Hine, Glengariff, 
Church Road, Ashstead, Surrey. 


MANCHESTER. 

Autumn programme in preparation. For particulars 
of membership apply to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, 
G.P.O., Manchester. 

HASTINGS. 

Autumn programme in preparation. All applications 
should be made to the Secretary, Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, 
The Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 


THE COMING HARLECH PAGEANT. 


By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


ELSH and Irish men of letters have found very 

promising material in the legends and history 

of Harlech Castle from which to frame a series of 

striking episodes eminently suitable for a fine pageant, 

and Mr. Ernest Rhys introduces it in these memorable 
words : 


“The castle appears to be remembering, yet still on the 
alert, as it stares along the coast roads and sea approaches 
which make up with Cardigan Bay, the Portmadoc estuary, 
and the built-up background of Eryri (Snowdonia), one 
of the noblest coast scenes in Great or Greater Britain. 

“The beauty of it is incomparable: certainly there is 
nothing else quite like it. Add to the scenic effect the 
historic colours which tinge every line and curve, every 
stretch of sand and sea-threatened outlier from one end 
of the Bay to the other, from St. David’s Head on to 
Criccieth, Lleyn and Enlli. 

““ The scene tempts one to ask curious questions, as the 
son of Erbin did when he came to the ruined hall of which 
we read in ‘ The Mabinogion’; and it is to answer some 
of these inquiries, in the verisimilitude of life itself, this 
Harlech Castle has designed its Pageant.” 


The first episode, as it should be, is legendary and 
opens with the gradual growth of the ominous cries 
of sky and sea which prelude the destruction of the 
carelessly kept sea walls of the Cantref Gwaelod, or 
Lowland Hundred. Seithenyn, their drunken warden, 
in spite of the warning of Prince Elphin, goes on with 
his wild festivities till the flood sweeps him and his 
dancers to death. This episode has been finely con- 
ceived and written by Mr. Patrick Kirwan. 

Then we turn to the wooing of Branwen (sister to 
Bran ap LIf, father of Caractacus) by Matholwch, King 
of Ireland, who comes sailing overseas for her hand : 


“From out the thick sea-fog ten stranger ships— 
Nay, now eleven and twelve, their sails snow white 
As Deva’s swans, approach us—lone and last 
A great black barque, flying a raven flag ’— 


announces the Watcher of the Tower, and though the 
thirteenth is a ghost-ship and a harbinger of ill, the 
first twelve contain the Irish king and his court coming 
to claim the British princess’s hand and to secure it 
in all amity, though the sequel was to be for Branwen 
a disastrous one. The present writer is responsible 
for this scene and for the two episodes that describe 
the historical reception of Margaret of Anjou within 
the castle in the course of the seven years’ siege it 
stood under Dafydd ap Einion during the Wars of the 
Roses—and the honourable capitulation of Colonel 
William Owen to the Cromwellian forces at the close 
of the Civil War after a full year’s siege. 


Two leading Welsh historians deal with other famous 
historical events in which Harlech was involved. For 
Professor A. S. Turberville, of Manchester University 
College, faithfully describes how Archbishop Baldwin 
and Giraldas Cambrensis preached the Crusade in the 
neighbourhood, whilst Professor J. E. Lloyd realises 
how Owain Glyndwr (Glendower) held court in the 
castle as Prince of Wales, and received, as history 
proves he did, envoys from Ireland, Scotland and 
France within its walls. 

The more religious side of Welsh history in the 
neighbourhood, apart from the Crusades episode, is 
dealt with in Welsh by a striking incident drawn by 
Sir John Morris Jones from Ellis Wynne’s famous 
“Y Bardd Cusg”’ or “‘ The Sleeping Bard,” and stages 
a satirical contention between Ellis Wynne and the 
Spirits of Rhys Vardd Bach, Taliesin and Merlin on 
the borders of the Kingdom of Death. This religious 
aspect of the past is also finely presented in a soliloquy 
uttered by Archdeacon Prys, the great translator of 
the Psalms into Welsh rhymed verse, accompanied in 
the background by an unseen choir of voices chanting 
his version of the twenty-third Psalm. This episode 
is to be presented in the Welsh of the Rev. David Davies 
of Harlech. 

The final episode, the Progress of Peace, recapitulates 
the history of the castle from the days of Edward I 
to the present time, through periods of storm and stress 
to that of perfect amity between the allegorical figures 
of Britannia and Wales, and closes with a song of praise 
of Wales. Then the characters of all the episodes 
enter and fill the central stage behind the figure of 
Peace. All will then sing the Welsh National Anthem, 
“ Hen Wlad fy Nhadau ”’ (‘‘ Old Land of My Fathers ’’), 
following it with ‘‘ God Save the King.” 

The pageant will have for its producer Mr. Robert 
Morris Davis, of the British Drama League ; Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke will be master of the music; Miss Joyce 
Peters, mistress of the dances, will introduce some 
Welsh steps and figures to old Welsh dance tunes 
quite recently recovered from the National Library 
of Wales. 

The pageant will be opened by “ Elvet ’’ the Arch- 
druid of the Gorsedd, who is the leading figure in the 
National Eisteddfod, and closed by Professor Richards 
of Harlech College. The performers in the pageant 
are mainly of the old Welsh stock whose ancestors were 
“The Men of Harlech ’’ who, by their gallant defence 
of the castle, gave their name to that famous old-world 
song. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BooKMAN, ST. PAuL’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


I am interested to hear that Messrs. Collins are 
publishing shortly “ An 
Australasian Anthology,” 
compiled and edited by Mr. 
Percival Serle. We are 
not so well acquainted 
with Australia’s and New 
Zealand’s authors in this 
country as we ought to 
be. Rolf Boldrewood we 
know, and Louis Becke, 
and we know something 
of Marcus Clarke, Francis 
Adams, Steele Rudd, Am- 
brose Pratt, Arthur Adams, 
and a few other novelists ; 
and of their poets we are 
very familiar with Henry 
Lawson, Banjo Paterson, 
Lindsay Gordon, C. J. 
Dennis, Will Ogilvie, Ken- 
dall, Brunton Stephens, and 
Arthur Adams, who, like 
Francis, is poet as well as 
novelist, and I am afraid 
Australia is no kinder to 
her poets than we are to 
ours or such a one would not have been allowed to 
give himself over to journalism and spend too much 
of his time, as he told me a few years back that he 
had to, in writing paragraphs for the newspapers. 
As an introduction, so far as Australia is concerned, 
to latter-day essayists, historians, poets, novelists 
and their work, I would recommend ‘“ Modern 
Australian Literature,’ by Nettie Palmer, which is 
published at Melbourne and Sydney by the Lothian 
Book Publishing Company, and I dare say can be 
-had over here of the Australian Book Company. It 
is a small book but covers the whole field concisely, 
studying Australia’s general literary tendencies since 
the beginning of this century. 


Photo by the Ideal Studios, 
Hammersmith. 


A collection of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s essays on 
Devonshire, illustrated with photographs, is to be 
published in October by Mr. Peter Davies. 


A new volume of poems by Mr. Cale Young Rice, 
“ Stygian Freight,’ is to be published this month 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. These ballads 


and lyrics are sombre in theme and style, some of 
them edged with a grim satire, all of them deeply 
human in their appeal. The opening poem in the 
book, ‘‘ Apaukee, the Half Breed,” tells the story 
of a young man, son of a white father and a native 
mother, who marries the daughter of an Indian 
chief and is bent on breaking away from “ the ways 
of the palefaces” and 
following ‘‘ the fires of the 
red man.” When he re- 
turns to the Indian camp 
to find his wife dead in 
child- birth, the humaner 
instincts he has inherited 
from the white men will 
not let him conform to the 
tribal custom of leaving 
the child to die and be 
buried with its mother, and 
his active revolt against 
the darker promptings of 
his red ancestry ends in 
tragedy. It is a poignant, 
dramatic narrative poem, 
forcefully and imagina- 
tively written. This is the 
first book to come from 
Mr. Cale Young Rice since 
his volume of “ Selected 
Plays and Poems” was 


Mr. M. P. Shiel, Published. 


whose “How the Old Woman Got Home” (Richards Press) 
is reviewed in this Number. 


Messrs. Methuen have 
issued new and cheap editions (3s. 6d. each) of 
two of George Gissing’s later novels—‘‘ The Town 
Traveller ” and ‘‘ The Crown of Life.” 


‘“ The Blessing of Pan,” a story of modern English 
village life by Lord Dunsany, will be published by 
Messrs. Putnam this autumn. : 


Readers, and they are legion, who enjoy a stirring, 
good story of life in the outlands are under a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Harold Bindloss. He has by 
now more than forty novels to his name, and his 
newest, ‘“‘ The Dark Road” (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock), 
is as full of interest and the zest for adventure as 
any he has written. This tale of an English gentle- 
man’s journey into the wilds in search of a 
valuable gum, the discovery of which will rebuild 
his shattered fortunes, mingles a romance of love 
and of a South American rebellion with the intrigues 
and excitement incident to a dangerous business 
enterprise. A well devised and entertaining piece 
of work. 
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Mr. Edwin Muir, 
whose poignantly 
beautiful story, 
‘“‘The Marionette,” 
was recently pub- 
lished by the 
Hogarth Press, 
was born in the 
Orkney Islands, 
where his father 
was a small far- 


Photo by Vaughan & Bawin Muir, He went to 

Glasgow when he 
was fourteen and worked as a clerk for several 
years. While he was in Prague and Dresden, 
in 1921, and later in Austria he “ discovered” 
German literature and was deeply impressed 
by it; there is perhaps a touch of Grimm’s 
bizarre fantasy in the tale of Hans Scheffer in 
“The Marionette.”” He had begun while he was 
a clerk at Glasgow to contribute to the New Age, 
under the editorship of Robert Orage, and made a 
collection of his literary and speculative essays in 
“‘ Latitudes,’ which was published in 1924. His 
“First Poems ”’ appeared in 1925; “‘ Chorus of the 
Newly Dead,” a poem ; and a volume of essays on 
contemporary writers, “‘ Transition,” in 1926; and 
this year “‘ The Marionette,” whose scenes are laid 
in Salsburg, where Mr. Muir stayed at one time with 
his wife ; and at Salsburg is the Marionette Theatre 
the book describes, though all its characters are 
imaginary. In collaboration with his wife Mr. Muir 
translated Lion Feuchtwanger’s now famous novel, 
““ Jew Suss,” and they are at present translating 
another of Feuchtwanger’s novels. 


Mr. Ward Muir left among his papers a new novel, 
“No Fuss,” which is to be published by the Richards 
Press. I do not know whether this is the novel he 
mentioned to me one day about two years ago when 
I chanced to meet him in the Burlington Arcade. 
That was a novel he had lately finished and delivered 
to a publisher, and a few days after its delivery he 
was introduced to an elderly lady 
who, growing confidential, pro- 
ceeded to tell him the chequered 
story of her life. As she went on 
he realised with more and more of 
perturbation that the story she was 
telling was precisely the story he 
had told in his novel. He had 
imagined it all, but it was so like 
her narrative that he felt if he 
mentioned it she would nevcr 
believe he had not heard of it 
from some friend of hers; and 
if he said nothing and the 7””’Oj;7°" 
book came out she would 
think he had betrayed _ her 


whose new novel, “ The Flaming Flower,” is 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


confidence. In the 
circumstances, he 
had been that 
morning and 
fetched the MS. 
away from the 
publisher and put 
it aside. “At 
present I don’t 
feel like radically 
altering and re- 
writing it all,” 
he said. “I may 
do that some day—I don’t know.” 


Photo by Vaughan & 


Mrs. Edwin Muir. 


Mr. Cecil Roberts’s new novel, ‘ Sagusto,”’ a 
romance of adventure, will be published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton early this month. 


A remarkable book of which Mr. Cecil Roberts is 
editor, ‘‘ The Diary of Russell Beresford,” will be 
one of Messrs. Heinemann’s September publications. 
The diarist was a young archeologist who died some 
two years ago. The diary shows his wide interest 
in life and literature, and contains a minute record 
of his thoughts and opinions and daily experiences, 
including an intimately personal account of his 
romantic love of a lady who loved him as devotedly 
but could not marry him as her religion forbade 
her to divorce her husband. His and her letters 
are printed, with her permission, and for this reason 
both are given fictitious names, otherwise the diary 
is published without alterations or omissions. 


As a sort of complement to that outspoken, 
deeply sincere book, ‘“‘ The Making of an Optimist,” 
which told of the changes that had, largely as a 
result of war-time experiences, come over his social 
and political faiths, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has now 
written ‘‘ The Religion of an Optimist ” (10s. 6d. ; 
Leonard Parsons). He passes the doctrines of 
Christianity under review and the practices of the 
churches, and comments on the sayings and doings 
of certain of their leaders with 
piquant candour. He _ discusses 
the bankruptcy of science and 
the atrophy of art, and finds no 
way of salvation for humanity 
but in going back to the simple 
old teachings of Christ—to the 
new law He brought “that ye 
love one another,’ to the foster- 
ing of international comradeship, 
a universal realisation of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man. I am 
bound to say that, considering 
he is advocating the need of 
more love in the world, Mr. 
Fyfe hits some of his brethren 


Miss Estelle 
Mansfield, 
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very hard ; though I am still sufficiently unregener- 
ate to be glad that he does, for I think they deserve 
it. Briefly, the religion of an optimist is defined by 
Mr. Fyfe as a conviction ‘‘ that the only chance of 
getting improvement is to be persuaded that you 
can get it’’; he has that 
belief, and in this large- 
hearted, luminously com- 
mon-sense survey tells you 
how he came by it, and 
shows how we may avoid 
that next war which our 
rulers are promising us, 
and how the earth, instead 
of remaining a preposterous 
lunatic asylum, may be 
turned into an orderly place 
where snobs and profiteers 
and warmongers will cease 
from troubling and reason- 
able men be able to work in 
peace. Emphatically this 
is a book to read. 


Mr. Austin Bothwell, of 
the Collegiate Institute, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, and 
editor of The Saskatchewan 
Teacher, writes to me from . 
Canada about Mr. Henry C. 
Shelley’s review of Mr. C. 
Henry Warren’s “ Wild Goose Chase” (Faber & 
Gwyer) in our May issue. He summarises some of Mr. 
Warren’s drastic criticisms of Canada and genially 
protests against Mr. Warren’s rashness “in making 
categorical statements after a four months’ visit,” 
adding, “It is true Canada gets a backwash of 
American fads and fancies. But it is in the 
superficial things that we ape our 
cousins; in all the things that 
matter we are soundly British.’ 
Mr. Bothwell deprecates Mr. 
Warren’s judgment of the town of 
Medicine Hat, and says Canadian 
libraries take such American maga- 
zines as the Aflantic Monthly, 
Harpers and The Living Age, and 
‘would be only too glad to sub- 
scribe to English periodicals of 
that class if they existed. ‘“‘ Asa 
Rhodes Scholar I saw something 
of English life in my three years. 
While we sadly lack some of the 
amenities of life which we can’t have 
for reasons of climate or the baldness of the prairie, 
still I should say there is as great a proportion of 
town people in Canada as in England who put Mr. 
Warren’s first things first.’’ He says if Mr. Warren 


The Hon 
K.C., 


reads Naomi Royde-Smith’s ‘‘ Skin-Deep”’ he will 


Mr. Knud Rasmussen, 


whose ‘Across Arctic America” (Putnams) was reviewed 
in last month’s Bookman. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


= 


whcse biography, “ John Sargent” (Heinemann), 
was reviewed in our July Number. 


From a drawing by John Sargent. 


. Evan Charteris, 


know that the pursuit of beauty, in beauty-parlours, 
“ tragic as it is, is as vividly pursued by duchesses 
as by shop-girls in Medicine Hat.” He admits that 
land settlement schemes for Canadian returned 
soldiers and ex-service men have not been invariably 
successful, yet the Federal 
Minister of Railways, the 
Hon. C. A. Dunning, was 
recently able to report for 
Southern Saskatchewan 
that 90 per cent. of pay- 
ments had been made on 
land taken up by returned 
men there. ‘‘ That means 
go per cent. fully successful. 
Mr. Dunning, who came to 
Canada as a young man 
from England with nothing 
but a willing heart, again 
declared in his latest speech 
here that Canada is the 
greatest land of opportunity 
in the world. And did he 
seem happy? He has a 
laugh that would banish 
all Mr. Warren’s doubts 
and fears. There are those 
who laugh and are glad 
in Canada—just as many 
as are elsewhere. That’s 
a matter of temperament. 
I do hope Mr. Warren’s eye is not jaundiced perma- 
nently !’’ I have sent the letter (a very interesting 
letter, and I am only sorry it is too long to print 
in full) to Mr. Warren in order that he may set 
Mr. Bothwell’s mind at ease on that point by post. 


Some of the best of Miss Muriel Stuart’s work 
has been gathered into a little book 
of “ Selected Poems” (Jonathan 
Cape), which we are reviewing next 
month. In dedicating the book to 
Mr.Thomas Hardy, Miss Stuart men- 
tions that she sent an earlier book of 
hers to some of her “ betters in poe- 
try,” and of these Mr. Hardy alone 
answered her. His opinion that 
some of her poems are “‘superlatively 
good ” is shared by many others. 


The author of “‘ The Black Pawn” 
(Arrowsmith) who hides under the 
pseudonym of Bruce Norman, has 
spent a good deal of time in Austria, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere on the 
Continent, taking a keen interest in the people and 
politics of the countries in which he lived. He has put 
something of his knowledge of these into “‘ The Black 
Pawn,” and, while he does not pretend it is other 
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than a “ thriller,” he owns 
to feeling aggrieved that 
some reviewers have 
labelled it a ‘ Ruritanian”’ 
novel, because he says his 
Republic of Neuwiere was 
invented with careful regard 
to prevailing conditions and 
might quite well have 
happened. His next 
novel, which is now 
under way, is to be of 
an entirely different 
kind. 


A long wailing cry from 
the sea that leaves the 
air heavy with a sense 
of unimaginable evil and 
strikes terror to the hearts 
of those who hear it, 
preludes the strange hap- 
penings that Mr. Halbert 
J. Boyd chronicles in “‘ Re- 
prieve”’ (7s. 6d.; Crosby 
Lockwood), and is, indeed, ™ 
the cause of them. For 
those who heard it, the rector, Mr. Podmore, and his 
wife, their crippled son-in-law, Clayton, and _ his 
wife who is their daughter, remembering that 
agonised wailing, that night, while a storm rages 
round the house, pray for ‘all who are lost, all 
who seek for mercy and refuge from the darkness 
of despair, that they may be saved,’ and one of 
these four, at-all events, saw in what followed an 
answer to that prayer. There is a hurried knocking, 
and a dissipated neighbour, Captain Conway, tells 
them he has found a drowned body flung up on the 
shore near by, and while he is telling of this the 
man he left for dead comes halting dazedly in among 
them out of the wild night. Next day he cannot 
recall his name or anything concerning himself ; 
later he says he remembers in dreams that he was 
wandering, lost and lonely, among myriads of 
others, outcast like himself, when 
some strange force seemed to be 
drawing him as to a haven, and he 
found himself at their door. He 
does not believe he ever wore a 
human body or walked before on 
this earth. He seems simple, 
harmless, likeable, yet has a sinister 
influence on those who _ befriend 
him, and what resulted from 
that influence is the story of 
“ Reprieve.” A very unusual 
story, imaginative, touched with 
spiritual significance, and alive with 


by Messrs. 


Mr. Paul Busson, 


whose “* The Man Who Was Born Again,” a 
interest. romance of metempsychosis, is published 


The first issue of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Sons’ 
quarterly, The Book Win- 
dow, contains an interesting 
interview with Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who rightly thinks 
the public should encourage 
literature by buying 
books instead of borrow- 
ing them; an article on 
“Shakespeare and Our 
Theatres,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones ; the first instal- 
ment of ‘A Rapid Survey 
of English Literature,’ by 
S. P. B. Mais; Literary 
Gossip, a large number 
of concise book - reviews, 
notes about books shortly 
to be published—alto- 
gether a varied and very 
interesting Number which 
admirably serves its pur- 
pose as everybody’s guide 
to book buying and book 
Rev. H. J. Boyd. reading. BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


If we did not already know Mr. Arthur L. Salmon as a 
poet, his little volume of prose “‘ fantasies and sketches,” 
“The Ferry of Souls’”’ (4s. 6d.; Foulis), would show 
him to be one. Not that Mr. Salmon writes in the 
mincing, sentimental style that sometimes passes for 
“poetic” prose. Restraint is the very essence of his art. 
But, though he displays an unfailing dignity and chasteness 
of diction, his pages are all suffused with that inner glow 
that belongs peculiarly to poetry. Quiet, esoteric, and 
touched with mysticism, these stories and studies are all 
tinged with the idea that ‘‘ hearing and seeing only satisfy 
us in so far as they inspire a craving to see more, to hear 
more.” This spirituality of outlook is Mr. Salmon’s most 
distinctive and charming quality, and it finds delightful 
expression in such studies of thoughtful boyhood—surely 
they are fragments of autobiography ?—as ‘‘ A Garden of 
Dreams ’”’ and ‘‘ The Gods in Exile.’’ Sometimes, as in 
' the title story with its clever moral 
allegory, Mr.. Salmon is more delibera- 
tely fantastical, while in ‘‘ The Picture,”’ 
a simple but very moving tale of a 
Cornish village, he combines narrative 
skill with a keen sense of the tragedy 
and irony of human _ relationships. 
But varied as the sketches are, they 
are all conceived in the same spirit of 
gentleness and reverence, and are 
steeped in the beauty both of the seen 
and the half-seen. Mr. Salmon’s gifts 
are too unobtrusive to win the atten- 
tion of the multitude. But readers 
who can appreciate fine feeling 


and sensitive writing will find 
einemann. 
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in this little book a fountain of refreshment and 
healing. 

The Cross Word Puzzle had a long run, but they say 
the new game of General Knowledge questions is making 
it a back number. ‘‘ Can You Answer This One ?”’ (ts. ; 
Werner Laurie) contains a very good and plentiful series 
of questions on literature, art, history, geography, sport, 
science and general topics with answers to them all in the 
latter half of the book. We can recommend it to all who 
play or want to play the new game. 

“Commercial Education,’”’ by Sir William Ashley (5s. ; 
Williams & Norgate), is an excellent volume, brief, cogent 
and sensible. It is both descriptive and constructive. 
It makes clear what provision for commercial education 
already exists, and it shows how that provision may be 


used to the best advantage. It takes a sensible and 
practical middle course between those who clamour for 
’ education, uncontaminated by commercial con- 
sideration, and those who clamour for ‘‘ vocational ”’ train- 
ing untroubled by “‘ useless” subjects. Sir William Ashley 
writes in a very helpful as well as in an attractive way. 

“It is, I suppose,’’ says Mr. Thomas Tiplady, in “ The 
Garden by the River ’’ (2s. 6d. ; Melrose), ‘‘ because a river 
ran through the hamlet where I was born, that a river runs 
through all the life of my spirit.’’ This sentence gives the 
key-note toa little sheaf of papers—half essays, half sermons 
—in which memories of the author’s childhood in the 
country are blended with a vein of moralising, mysticism 
and sentiment. Mr. Tiplady writes charmingly of the 
village life amid which his early years were passed. 


“ pure’ 


Rew 


Books. 


MEANWHILE.* 


The first twenty-four volumes in the Essex Edition of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s works (‘ Marriage ’’ and ‘“‘ The Research 
Magnificent ’’ are the latest additions to the series) demon- 

strate, incidentally, 

his amazing range 

and variety as a 

novelist. But ‘“‘ The 

First Men in the 

Moon ”’ is not more 
unlike ‘“‘ Kipps”’ ; 

“The Food of the 
Gods”’ unlike “ Ann 

Veronica’’; ‘‘ The 

Island of Dr. 

Moreau’ unlike 

“ Bealby ”’ than his 

two latest, ‘‘ The 

World of William 

Clissold’’ and 

““Meanwhile”’ are 

Photo by Russell. Mir, H. G. Wells. in design unlike all 

the rest of his fiction. 
When the first volume of ‘‘ William Clissold ’’ appeared 
some bewildered critics protested that it was not a novel 
at all. By the time the third volume came they were 
reconciled to the fact that it was a novel, but not the kind 
of novel they were used to. ‘‘ Meanwhile” is of the 
“‘Clissold ’’’ pattern but on a smaller scale. Instead of 
discussing the whole burden and mystery of modern life its 
discussions concentrate mainly on the Coal Strike and the 
General Strike that grew out of it. There is enough story 
to carry the reader’s interest along, but even more inter- 
esting is the group of characters who live in the flow of the 
story and help to keep it going. 

Mr. Wells gives his book the supplementary title of ‘‘ The 
Picture of a Lady,’’ and I don’t think he has ever drawn a 
woman more gracious, sensible, courageous, than the small, 
fragile, charming Cynthia Rylands. She is lately married, 
and Philip, her husband, a young man of twenty-nine, has 
inherited a very large share in certain coal mines. These 
two, living in a beautiful Italian villa, in a vast garden, 
are entertaining a considerable house party, including Mr. 
Plantagenet-Buchan, an elegant, elderly, inquiring Amer- 
ican ; the beautiful Lady Catherine, who has just divorced 
her husband ; the blusterous Colonel Bullace, who adores 
Mussolini and wants to organise British Fascists; the 
frivolous, too frailly feminine Puppy Clarges who has neither 
good manners nor morals ; more than all, to say nothing of 
the others, there is Mr. Sempack, a man of overpowering 
personality, a wonderful talker, large, ungainly, looking 

* “Meanwhile: The Portrait of a Lady.” By H. G. Wells. 
7s. 6d. (Benn.)—‘“ Marriage.” ‘‘The Research Magnificent.” 


Essex Edition of the Works of H. G. Wells. 3s. 6d. each. 
( Benn.) 


something like a dissenting minister, a sagacious, far-seeing 
student of industrial and political developments, whose 
humane, broad-minded views greatly influence both Cynthia 
and her husband. 

Puppy Clarges brings a passing discord into their happi- 
ness, and it is the serene worldly wisdom of Mr. Sempack 
that strengthens Cynthia to meet the situation with ‘‘ enor- 
mous patience and charity’; this patience and charity, 
her love for Philip, his love for her and his remorse, heal the 
breach, and on her advice, since she is expecting a child and 
can be no companion to him and at that comfortable villa 
he is degenerating in idleness, he goes over to England on 
the outbreak of the coal strike to look into the business of 
the family mines, which he has so far left entirely in the 
hands of his uncle Robert, an owner of the grasping, hard, 
old-fashioned type. 

Other episodes are touched in deftly and with humour, 
satire, or restrained pathos, or with vigour of dramatic move- 
ment, as in the incident of the opposition Italian statesman 
escaping, with Cynthia’s aid, from the Fascist mob; but 
the story is subsidiary to the shrewd, common-sense philo- 
sophy of the book, to its advocacy of a gospel of human 
brotherhood, not as a mere matter of sentiment but as a 
matter of scientific order, of public policy, of ordinary 
honesty. 

Sempack is a great human creature, a famous talker, who 
says profoundly sensible, suggestive things about war, 
religion and chiefly about current industrial unrest and how 
easily, and to the profit of the community, its causes might 
be removed. Philip has come to feel there is something 
mean in being rich and too comfortable at the expense of 
the too poor. He realises that Sempack is right in saying, 
“You could not be a gentleman entirely, while a single 
underfed miner cursed the coal he won for you.” It is 
Sempack’s talk and the letters from Philip to his wife on the 
position of affairs in England that give ‘‘ Meanwhile ”’ its 
distinctive quality and value. Whether it is a novel or not 
is of no moment; it is a brilliant, intensely interesting 
exposition of what is wrong with mankind and how this 
chaotic world can be remoulded nearer to the heart’s desire 
—assuming that the heart’s desire is not for the good of 
privileged individuals but for the good of all men. Mr. 
Wells is one of the acutest and most independent of modern 
thinkers ; he is wittily and devastatingly outspoken about 
our institutions and certain of our public men, but he under- 
stands and is most sensitively sympathetic with those who 
suffer under our ramshackle, out-of-date social system, 
seeing and showing that their sufferings are unnecessary 
and could be remedied to the general advantage, by the 
mere exercise of such principles as are supposed to char- 
acterise a Christian people. It is a hopeful sign for the 
future that these social and economic teachings of Mr. Wells 
have a large following among the more intelligent of the 
younger generation. May his tribe go on increasing. 
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MR. GUEDALLA COLLECTED.* 


It is pleasant to find Mr. Guedalla in Blue. The Blue 
is perhaps not quite accurate in shade, and the back should 
certainly be Buff. Still it is all very pretty and becoming. 

Very pretty too are the essays inside, though not quite 
so becoming; for in his preface Mr. Guedalla ruefully 
acknowledges the advance of years. But mere years 
matter little ; who cares how dull or shallow at five-and- 
twenty was the man who is dull or shallow at five-and- 
forty ? Mr. Guedalla neither is nor was dull or shallow ; 
but he has grown up; and yet he seems to be asking 
us to admire the trifles of his nonage. He has made a 
successful bid for the recognition we accord to the historian ; 
and he appears still to bid for the recognition we accord to 
the young men who throw off trifles on the banks of Granta 
and Isis. I turn from his life of Palmerston to these essays 
and feel suddenly disconcerted ; for I take Mr. Guedalla 
seriously. He has done very good work of the kind that 
needed doing, and he will do better still. I have defended 
him against the sceptics who declare that he is all manner 
and no matter ; and now he flings in my face this volume, 
which is about nine parts manner to one part matter. 

The epithet that seems indicated is the unpleasing 
word “‘cheeky.’’ Let it be admitted that Mr. Guedalla is 
delightfully cheeky—the adjective still remains. Samuel 
Butler liked to call himself the enfant terrible of literature, 
forgetting that the differentia of the enfant terrible is pre- 
cisely that he is terrible and therefore detestable. Surely 
Mr. Guedalla would not qualify for succession to that title ? 

I remember some of the papers in this volume quite well 
when they appeared as reviews. I thought how delightfully 
witty they were. I met them again later on in a volume, 
and thought them rather less witty. Now I meet them 
for a third time—need I say more? In actual substance 
the papers seem to me exiguous. Mr. Shaw for instance is 
alleged to write things that are not plays, and to use his 
stage puppets for the utterance of his own views. Does 
Mr. Guedalla suppose for an instant that Mr. Galsworthy 
and Sir James Barrie, to say nothing of Mr. Noel Coward 
and Mr. Maugham, sternly refuse to allow their own views 
to be uttered by their puppets? And can it be denied 
that these Shavian puppets have an energy of individual 
life that makes the Galsworthian characters seem as if 
they had been taken out of cold storage ? What Mr. 
Guedalla says about Bernard Shaw and Arnold Bennett 
is little more than a contribution to very good talk; a 
few capital points are made, and the essential things are 
left to be taken (or not taken) for granted. 

And one minor complaint. Mr. Guedalla has not taken 
the trouble to revise his papers. He must not venture 
into the Victorian nineties—my Victorian nineties—and 
misquote my stars. He attributes to Albert Chevalier the 
utterance, “‘ It aint exactly what they say, but the funny 
way they say it.’ He has got both saying and comedian 
wrong. And in a later age he makes the Proustians carry 
“innumerable Gilbertes and Albertines to the front,” 
where I am sure he means the font. 

But here I will cease my plaints. No doubt I shall seem 
a cross-grained, gloomy creature for grumbling so much. 
Possibly the real truth is that I know my Guedalla 
well and expect too much from him. To those who know 
him less well this volume can be very heartily commended 
as a collection of the wittiest little essays that have been 
written in these latter days. Don’t try to read the papers 
straight through. Take them decently at the rate of one 
a day to give them (and you) a proper chance. Other 
volumes are to follow, and though I may appear unkind to 
this, I hope the rest will reach me. And many of them. 

I beg Mr. Guedalla however not to be content with 
reprints. ‘‘ Palmerston’’ needs companions. When for 
instance is he going to do Brougham, who calls aloud for the 
kind of book Mr. Guedalla can write ? And there is an 
August Person—but let us be discreet. Meanwhile I hope 
Mr. Guedalla will be calm as well as collected. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


* “Collected Essays of Philip Guedalla.”” Vol. I: ‘‘ Men of 
Letters.”” 2s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“FLEURS DU MAL.”* 


It would be very interesting to learn whether the cult 
of the French Romantics is still maintained at its old 
fervour in our two most ancient universities. Thirty years 
ago, when Swinburne’s poetry was all the rage and his 
famous Elegy and equally famous Eulogy’ were stock 
quotations, no undergraduate at Oxford who valued 
his pretentions as a student of French literature could 
afford to plead ignorance of Mérimée’s ‘“‘ Carmen’’ and 
““Colomba,”’ of Gautier’s ‘‘Emaux et Camées’’ and 
““ Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ and of Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Fleurs 
du Mal”’ and essays on Poe. 

Such a one knew too the signs, symbols and oriflammes 
of the movement, the bleeding heart which Prosper revealed 
in his ‘‘ Lettres 4 une Inconnue,”’ the rose-coloured waist- 
coat and flowing locks which Théophile wore on the first 
night of ‘‘ Hernani,’’ the faithless coloured woman whom 
Charles Piérre kept as his mistress, and the fantastical 
costume he donned on the famous occasion when, like 
“The Playboy,” he confessed to parricide. Nor was the 
lobster which Gérard de Nerval led by a string in front 
of the Palais Royal forgotten, nor the sacred belt of Madame 
de Maintenon in which he hanged himself. But I don’t 
think that any Oxford man of my time took the literary, 
the scenical, or the sartorial side of the movement very 
seriously. The deliberate pavade of wickedness, cruelty, 
or immorality is not an English characteristic; though 
Marlowe, it must be remembered, boasted of his atheism, 
though Wilkes and Sandwich founded the “ Hell Fire 
Club,’’ and though Byron, so Scott tells us, loved nothing 
better than to throw out mysterious allusions to his horrid 
past. As a matter of fact, English literature possesses 
two famous examples only conceived in this anomalous 
humour, the nursery rhyme on wife-murder, ‘‘ Tom, Tom, 
of Islington,’’ which Charles Lamb converted into dog 
Latin, and that essay ‘‘On Murder Considered as one of 
the Fine Arts,’ which Lamb, the master of spoof,” 
could so delightfully have written, which Oscar Wilde 
must surely have wished he could claim, and which of 
course was actually—and imperfectly—composed by 
Thomas De Quincey. The humorous sallies against sexual 
incontinence into which Shakespeare casts the ‘‘ comic 
relief’? of ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ and the triumphs 
which Addison achieved in The Spectator by “ retort- 
ing on vice the mockery which had recently been directed 
against virtue,’ are admittedly far greater things; but 
they are scarcely cases in point. The gravamen indeed of 
the attack which the austerer sort of moralist must make 
upon Gautier and Baudelaire is not that they ridicule 
virtue, but that they sentimentalise vice. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin ”’ is certainly nothing if not licentious, licentious 
not only in its voluptuous descriptions, but in its novel 
and depraved suggestions. But this fault would be 
comparatively venial were it not associated with a sinister 
attempt to disguise perversity under a veil of spurious 
sensibility. Mr. Palache, the author of the vivacious and 
well-documented volume which serves as text for my 
remarks, is inclined to let down ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin ”’ 
lightly and to assign greater importance to Gautier’s 
bizarre short stories and to his excellent cape-and-sword 
romance, ‘‘ Le Capitaine Fraca‘se.’’ But such a point 
of view is quite untenable. The French parody of “ As 
You Like It,’’ poisonous as it is in places, has had and 
still has a great germinating influence. Its hostile attitude 
to Christianity inspired Swinburne in ‘‘ Dolores,” its cult 
of art for art’s sake and of beauty for beauty’s sake 
was taken over by Wilde in “‘ Intentions,’ and its assault 
upon virginity and sexual continence has been resumed 
with even greater virulence by that newest «nd most 
corrupt of all the new Russian writers—Rosanov, who for 


all his profession of originality, obviously owes a good deal 
to Gautier. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


* “ Gautier and the French Romantics.’’ By John Garbor 
Palache. tos. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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DANDIACAL DAYS.* 


What is the particular quality of dandyism which gives 
seemingly perennial literary fascination to the presentation 
of its exponents? The matter is one not easily to be 
determined and it would call for a new Carlyle to present 
any theory that should have the stamp of apparent 
authority. The first half of the nineteenth century was 
a very remarkable period of transition, from whatever 
point of view we may study it, yet when Mr. Chancellor 
sets out to show us with wealth of detail something of the 
architectural development and social life of London of the 
period it appears perfectly natural to associate it par- 
ticularly with the names of Beau Brummell (who went into 
a debtor’s exile in 1817) and Dandy D’Orsay who lorded it 
in the world of fashion during the last third of the half- 
century under review. Dandyism in a contemporary is 
matter for half-pitying amusement ; 
in men of the past it takes ona 
certain picturesqueness — ’tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the 
view. 

Though the author of this really 
fascinating attempt to put before 
us a London that has passed links 
it with the names of two of the 
dominating dandies, it is by no 
means a new treatment of those 
worthies that he has written ; it is 
something much fresher and more 
interesting: an attempt to rebuild 
before the mind’s eye of his 
readers the England—and more 
particularly the London—in which 
those worthies flourished as some- 
thing sufficiently exotic to be not- 
able, and to aid them he has pre- 
sented for the physical eye a verit- 
able picture gallery of one hundred 
and fifty illustrations, for the most 
part of a contemporary character 
illustrating the people, and social 
scenes of the time. Indeed so self- 
denying has Mr. Chancellor been in 
permitting pictures to tell the story 
that at one point we pass over ten 
pages of the plates in the middle 
of one of his sentences ! 

Valuable as it is to have such an extensive series of repro- 
ductions of contemporary prints, the book’s the thing, and to 
the making of this the author has brought an extraordinary 
wealth of knowledge, and has presented it ina manner that 
is at once informing and entertaining ; indeed it may be said 
that only those who have worked in the same field will 
fully appreciate the breadth and detail of the knowledge 
that have frequently gone to the making of a single neat 
allusive paragraph. 

There are one or two slight errors which might be put 
right in a later edition. ‘‘ Sidney” Smith is incorrect, for 
the clerical wit ; Elizabeth Browning was born in 1806 not 
1809 ; and T. P. Cooke did not make his first appearance 
in ‘‘ Black Eyed Susan ’”’ at Sadler’s Wells in 1832, but at 
the Surrey Theatre in 1829. 


Phoio by F. A. Swaine. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


G. K. CHESTERTON’S POEMS.? 


It is said that for each poison there is an antidote, and 
for the evils of every age there is usually one wise man to 
diagnose them and suggest a remedy. But we may ignore 
the antidote and neglect the wise man. Swift was not 


* “ Life in Regency and Early Victorian Times: An Account 
of the Days of Brummell and d'Orsay, 1800 to 1850.” By 
E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A. 25s. net. (Batsford.) 


t Collected Poems.”” By G. K. Chesterton. tos. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


made a bishop and G. K. C. has never been sufficiently 
or widely enough acknowledged as the great poet, satirist 
and moralist that he is. There are several reasons for 
this, and they are all bad ones. People in this age are 
too prone to be convinced by facts or by fancies masquerad- 
ing as facts. 


“We know all labyrinthine lore . . . 
And we know all things but the truth,” 


as Mr. Chesterton sings. He himself often lacks facts, 
but rarely the truth. He will not mind having applied to 
him the words he applies to King Alfred : 


“ But you and all the kind of Christ 
Are ignorant and brave.” 


And here is the second vital point at which Mr. Chesterton 
parts from our age. He has the courage of his faith—we 
rarely have it of our doubts. People who do not believe 
in marriage go through the form 
of its solemnisation and then 
through the forms of divorce; 
people who don’t believe in 
Christianity have their babies 
christened. They wish to avoid 
the possibility of unpleasant con- 
sequences. And Mr. Chesterton’s 
greatest work, ‘“‘ The Ballad of the 
White Horse,’’ is all a defence of 
the truth that men, to be happy, 
must follow what they believe to be 
true and forget what the con- 
sequences may be. Its heroes, the 
fathers of England, Alfred of 
Wessex, Eldred the Saxon, Mark 
the Roman and Colan the Gael, are 
all told—and believe—that 


“Tf he fail or if he win 
To no good man is told.” 


They are fired to battle and to 
death, not by the promise of victory 
but by the news 


“ 


. . that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher.” 


We in this age find Mr. Chesterton 
monotonous. For we are a genera- 
tion always looking for some new 
thing, constantly changing the 
things we believe in, if not the 
depression they bring. But Mr. Chesterton, as can be 
plainly seen in this volume of his collected poems, has 
not changed his beliefs since he began writing. He 
believes in God, in love and the endurance of love, in 
liberty, in courage, in laughter, he believes that the world 
is wonderful and beautiful and that life can be a happy 
and a splendid thing. He believes, that is, in the things 
we all believed when we were children and which we must 
believe in again if we are to enter that Kingdom of Heaven 
which should be on earth. 

Nor do we understand his mirth, for we are depressed, 
as doubters always are. We can snigger and sneer a little, 
but it is only those who believe in something who can 
laugh at anything. Mr. Chesterton can roar with laughter 
at us, at his enemies, at himself. And his enemies, like 
his beliefs, are always the same. They have Protean 
forms and he attacks them with a variety of weapons, 
but they are always the foes of the common man, the foes 
of the common virtues, faith and hope and charity. We 
can always forgive him his sharpest knocks because it is 
the sin he hates; he never forgets that the sinner is one of 
‘the million masks of God.’’ He could cry with his 
Saxon Eldred, ‘‘ The men I slew in fair fight, Will never 
wish me ill.” 

As an artist too, Mr. Chesterton has yet to be generally 
acknowledged as the poet who has written great songs of 
love, great songs of faith, great satires and the greatest 
modern ballad, a ballad which is not only a stirring tale, 
full of beauty, of music and of adventure, but an admirable 


G. K. Chesterton. 
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guide to an understanding pf the history of England in 
the days of King Alfred and an allegory of the everlasting 
faiths and doubts of men. 

Technically Mr. Chesterton’s facility is our foe as well 
as his own. The fact that he writes nonsense at times, 
that he parodies himself at times, as all poets do, and the 
ease and flow of his rhymes and rhythms blind us to how 
clear and sharp his pictures can be. What better descrip- 
tion could there be of the legions than “‘ the walking walls 
of Rome,” and we have all seen 

“The smoke of evening food and ease 
Rose like a blue tree in the trees.”’ 

This edition unfortunately is not complete, it does not 
contain the poems in Mr. Chesterton’s last published 
volume. It is also a great pity that the publishers decided 
to print the later journalistic work first and to work back- 
wards, printing the contents of ‘‘ The Wild Knight,” his 
first book of poems, last. 

We have said that Mr. Chesterton is a great poet, always 
a difficult and perhaps impossible thing to prove of a 
contemporary, about whose position our conviction must 
always be in the nature of an act of faith. But one simple 
test we can apply to any art—does it retain its meaning 
after many repetitions, do ‘‘ the old surprises stay ’’ ? 
More than that, is the magic still there—do the words still 
mean more than they say, are “ all the candles lighted on 
the stairs’? ? This test Mr. Chesterton’s best work 
triumphantly passes. As we grow middle-aged tears do 
not come as easily as they did, but they still start as we 
read : 


“ The Child that played with moon and sun 
Is playing with a little hay.” 
or 

“To an open house in the evening 
Home shall all men come, 
To an older place than Eden 
And a taller town than Rome, 
To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless 
And all men are at home.” 


On the road to that home there are few inns where our 
hearts find better cheer, sounder comfort or surer rest 
than in the one whose genial host is G. K. C, 


R. RoBERTs. 


SOME STORIES BY MR. BENNETT.* 


Mr. Arnold Bennett has once more allowed himself the 
luxury of writing a tale about the Modern Girl. A very 
modern girl is Cora, the Woman who Stole Everything—so 
much a product of art and so little a product of nature 
that she seems, as Mr. Bennett puts it, to have left nothing 
to itself. We need not go into the details of her appearance 
and character. She has all the usual appurtenances of 
modernity : and Mr. Bennett describes them with all his 
usual savoir-écrive. Perhaps he has added a trifle here and 
there to the familiar picture, heightened the high lights, 
even re-gilded the frame. Cora is perhaps more strategic- 
ally clinging, more calculatingly feminine than our old 
acquaintance has hitherto shown herself; but the basis 
of her arts is the same. Only the supreme competence of 
Mr. Bennett as a story-teller has saved her from the 
absurdity which envelops her prototypes ; only the smooth 
cynicism of his treatment banishes that suspicion of the 
naive which aptly accompanies any attempt at the 
delineation of the ultra-modern. And so we accept this 
rather pointless tale—a slice of a novel rather than a story 
—of Cora’s irruption into the life of a middle-aged bachelor 
—accept it without much amusement, but still accept it. 
Henry Kearns listens to the complaints of Nick, his niece’s 
husband, with the sympathy and complacency of an out- 
sider—until he is brought face to face with Cora herself. 
Then he understands—and at the same time loses some- 
thing of his sympathy; for Cora, who stole everything, 
steals that too, inspiring the unwary Kearns with the 


* “The Woman Who Stole Everything, and Other Stories.”’ 
By Arnold Bennett. 7s 6d (Cassells.) 


feeling that he, and he only, has discovered the “ secret, 
withdrawn, piteous life, throbbing painfully beneath the 
dailiness of her worldly existence.’’ And so Cora carries 
off her misdemeanours with a high hand. She has taken 
advantage of a forgotten invitation to come down with a 
lover to Cander, Kearns’s country place, believing its 
owner to be away. But Kearns arrives on the doorstep 
simultaneously with his unconventional guest, and disturbs 
her plans for his hoodwinking by summoning Nick. Where- 
upon Cora, dismissing her lover with consummate ease, 
flings herself into her husband’s arms and demands to be 
his slave; and, as the car bearing the reunited couple 


vanishes into the night, Kearns is left in his abandoned © 


house exclaiming, ‘‘ Women! Women! My God!” 

Nimble enough, indeed ; but why will Mr. Bennett waste 
the talents which gave us a Constance Povey—or even an 
Elsie—on this trumpery stuff ? Nor are we greatly stirred 
by the tales which follow. There is a pretty enough little 
domestic comedy entitled ‘‘ The Umbrella,’ and an agree- 
able farce ‘‘ House to Let.’”’ ‘‘ Middle-Aged ”’ is a shrewd 
tale of a woman who claimed to have succeeded in life in 
that, after twenty-five or so years of married existence, 
her husband was still inordinately jealous. ‘‘ Claribel’”’ is 
a faintly romantic story of an English girl in Paris who is 
saved from disillusionment by a timely flood of tears. 
Able, all of them: readable, all of them; but where, we 
cannot resist crying with Mr. T. S. Eliot, are the eagles 
and the trumpets ? 

Dirys PowELL. 


THE WANDERING SCHOLARS.* 


According to precedent, a book on the writers of 
Medizval Latin, which bristles with unfamiliar names and 
deals with the little known records of the Middle Ages, 
should fall naturally into the dryasdust category. What 
points of contact has the modern reader with such a remote 
and alien region ? What does he know of Fortunatus and 
Sedulius, of the Arch-Poet, of the Ordo Vagorum and the 
rest ? But Miss Helen Waddell has wrought a literary 
miracle. Wearing her ripe scholarship easily and grace- 
fully, remembering that modern instances are illuminating 
for ancient examples, and dowered with an enviable gift 
for picturesque and poetic prose, she has produced a book 
which is a sheer delight, and which is unique in the litera- 
ture of its theme. 

Who were these wandering scholars she has served so 
admirably ? Many of them were men who waited upon 
‘‘ ruinous altars and got a scanty living by it.”” But they 
are sure of their fame now, for in these pages they are 
rescued from the “‘ iniquity of oblivion.’’ Here are some 
of them as seen through Miss Waddell’s sympathetic vision : 
‘the grammarians of Toulouse sitting up at nights to 
argue the frequentative of the verb to be; Rahingus of 
Flavigny filling his scanty leisure with copying Virgil ; 
Froumund of Tegernsee collating manuscripts of Persius 
with chilblained hands ; Primus shivering and mocking in 
his shabby cloak, writing a lament for Troy with Bacchan- 
alian tears; the Arch-Poet coughing his heart out on the 
Lombard roads.” 

To give her readers the right perspective of the subse- 
quent chapters, Miss Waddell writes an introduction on 
the pagan learning in which she explains why if the scholar’s 
lyric of the twelfth century seems as new a miracle as the 
first crocus it was because “its earth is the leafdrift of 
centuries of forgotten scholarship.’”’ While to the present 
student the Age of the Augustans is remote and strange, 
to the medieval scholar Virgil and Cicero were ‘‘ but the 
upper reaches ”’ of the river that was flowing past his door. 
But what occasioned the break with the pagan tradition ? 
Miss Waddell finds the explanation in the conversion of 
that Paulinus who was the dearest friend of Ausonius. 
And in this connection she gives us one of those exquisite 
translations from the old Latin for which alone her book 


* “ The Wandering Scholars."’ By Helen Waddell. 12s. net. 
(Constable.) 
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would be remarkable. It was the reply of Paulinus to the 
pleading of Ausonius for a visit from his friend. Two 
verses only can be given, and how reminiscent they are of 
Horace and his friend : 
**T, through all chances that are given to mortals 

And through all fates that be, 

So long as this close prison shall contain me, 

Yea, though a world shall sunder me and thee, 


‘* Thee shall I hold in every fibre woven, 
Not with dumb lips nor with averted face, 
Shall I behold thee, in my mind embrace thee, 
Instant and present, thou, in every place.” 


Even a bare summary of all the varied attractions of 
Miss Waddell’s richly-stored pages is impossible in limited 
space; but the general reader may be assured that her 
fascinating study is adorned now and then with names 
familiar in common knowledge. Abelard is among these, 
who neglected the schools “ for a windflower of seventeen 
growing in the shadows of Notre Dame.’’ And among the 
thrilling lyrics with which the last chapter is enriched is 
Miss Waddell’s sensitive version of Vel confossus pariter : 

“Low in thy grave with thee 
Happy to lie, 
Since there’s no greater thing left Love to do, 
And to live after thee 
Is but to die, 
For with but half a soul what can Life do? ”’ 


Although it is the lyrical note which is most in evidence 
in Miss Waddell’s prose and translations, humour is not 
lacking from either. There are delightfully mocking asides 
in ridicule of pretensions, merry versions of monkish tales, 
and rollicking translations of the sheerly secular verses of 
those happy spirits who in procession to mass each led a 
herring on a string and tried to tread on the herring of the 
one in front. 


Henry C. SHELLEY. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE.* 


In despite of the enormous number of books on the 
subject which have been published during the last twenty 
years, there is much still to be said about old English 
furniture, and photographs of existing and authentic 
specimens ‘‘say it’’ very usefully, if only because the 
student can learn a great deal from studying the fine 
proportions and detail even without handling the actual 
objects. The book under review has nearly five hundred 
illustrations ranging from a chest of the thirteenth century 
to the room (now in the Geffrye Museum, though that fact 
is not mentioned here) panelled by Alfred Stevens for his 
house at Haverstock Hill in the early seventies of last 
century. A short—too short—introduction has been 
contributed by an official of the Department of Woodwork 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and a recognised 
authority. In these five brief chapters Mr. Oliver Brackett 
has very skilfully condensed the story of English furniture, 
but with, here and there, enough detail to make the reader 
ask (if I may be pardoned!) for more. For example he 
quotes from the Inventory of the Castle of Arundel made 
in 1578, in order to allow our imaginations to play with 
the delightful task of reconstructing the ancient scene. 

- In the “ Gallerye’’ we find : 

“ Item, viii hangings of greene clothe, bordered with sarcanett. 
atem, vi wallnut-tree chairs, wth marke-tree. Item i square 
table of marke-tree, with a frame. Item, i cubberd of wallnut- 


tree. Item, vi joined stooles of wallnut-tree. Item, 3 chaiers 
of blacke lether.” 


The inventory is extremely interesting as showing the 
use of walnut wood in Elizabeth’s time. This wood was 
not widely used until the latter part of Charles II’s reign ; 
but some of the very finest furniture was made of it in the 
late sixteenth century, and a particularly beautiful buffet, 
illustrated in this book, is to be seen in the national collec- 
tion. In order to point out how one age relegates the 
unfashionable furniture of the preceding years to the attic 


* “An Encyclopedia of English Furniture.” With an 
Introduction by Oliver Brackett. 2 guineas. (Benn.) 


(thus preserving it for the joy of future generations)’ 
Mr. Brackett quotes the following passage from Wycherley’s 
comedy, ‘“‘ The Gentleman Dancing Master”: “ Firrt: 
Then you must take the lease of my home, and furnish 
it as becomes one of my quality; for don’t you think 
we'll take up with your old Queen Elizabeth furniture, 
as your wives do.” 

Doubtless many a Victorian housewife said the same 
of the superb work of Hepplewhite and Sheraton, and 
Mr. Brackett adds his testimony to the now imposing 
volume of twentieth century scorn for the furniture and 
decoration of the mid-nineteenth century : 

‘‘The Victorian period showed a taste for rooms crowded 
with furniture without uniformity of style, expensive and 
respectable. Dining-rooms had heavy mahogany tables with 
bulbous legs and massive sideboards covered with carving, 
all well-constructed as though designed to last for centuries 
It appeared to be the ambition in drawing-rooms to leave as 
little as possible of the floor space uncovered, for tables with 
table-cloths, chairs with antimacassars, screens, racks, pianos 
and chiffoniers jostled each other in confusion. Numerous 
photographs of Royalties, relatives and professional beauties 
were considered necessary to complete the scheme.” 


No doubt this was widely and all too dismally true, 
but at the same time it should not be forgotten that furni- 
ture in perhaps the vilest taste of all was designed before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, as is well exemplified 
by an illustration in this book of a couch, made in 1813, 
in memory of Lord Nelson, and now in the Admiralty 
House, Whitehall. Moreover in despite of Mr. Brackett’s 
and other authorities’ quite justifiable contempt, evidence 
is forthcoming of a considerable fondness for collecting 
old furniture in England even in the eighteen-forties, 
when a writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine tells us: 

“ The prevalence, at the present period, of a taste for Antique 
furniture is most decidedly manifested . . . by the multitude 
of warehouses which now display their attractive stores, not 
merely in Wardour Street, but in almost every quarter of 
the Metropolis. . . .” 

The collection of plates in this Encyclopedia is on the 
whole a good one, but the constant reproduction of photo- 
graphs of old specimens is fraught with one disastrous 
result : so long as it persists, thereby holding the current 
attention to antiques, so long will be delayed any hope 
of the sometimes very praiseworthy efforts of modern 
designers to get a fair hearing. 

Bouun Lyncu. 


AN EXTINCT SUCCESS.* 


Few really well-known names in nineteenth century 
literature convey less of literary substance to the average 
reader than G. P. R. James. Humour has seized on a 
characteristic figure in his gallery of romance; an Eye 
like a colossal Jane Austen has whimsically regarded him, 
and while Scott is revered and Ainsworth still a treat for 
the schoolboy, James is obsolete without being unreadable. 
Intellectually he was rather big. Not only had he an extra- 
ordinary aptitude for a cheap and virtuous sort of historical 
romance, but he was more than an agile smatterer ; he wasa 
studious historian. As British Consul in the United States 
he occupied in slavery days a difficult and even dangerous 
post with skill and courage. Considering that he was less 
than fifty-nine when he died in 1860 his literary output— 
more than ninety works—was remarkable, for when a man 
specialises in historical romance without sticking to one 
period or country, the toil implied by his productions is 
far greater than if he confined his imagination to con- 
temporary life in his homeland. Further, although James 
was diffuse and pedestrian in style he was picturesque, 
capable of admirable playfulness and let mystery and 
wisdom sometimes shine through his pages. 

He had a vivid, generous personality, and the pleasantries 
of his correspondence are spontaneously felicitous. It 
was witty perhaps to say that his novel “‘ The Old Oak 
Chest ’’ was made out of his own head, but I think he was 


* “ The Solitary Horseman.” By S.M. Ellis. 15s. (Cayme 
Press.) 
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apt to use wood that lay around him—materials for the 
stilts of his and an earlier period. 

Mr. Ellis’s monograph on James is graceful, informative, 
well illustrated and almost thoroughly interesting. It is 
unlikely to assist much in reviving James’s fictions, for 
‘‘ The Castle of Ehrenstein,’’ the German feudal romance 
which Mr. Ellis with certain reservations places at the 
head of the novelist’s works, is both good and bad—too 
ingenious, chivalrous, witty and touched with the radiance 
of young love to be dismissed with a shrug, but afflicted 
with tediousness and unreality. One prefers ‘‘ Ehren- 
stein’’ to ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho”’ or to a vapid 
romance of the remote past by the late Mr. Henty, but one 
wouldn’t like to speculate in “‘ rediscovering”’ it. Indeed 
the reason which would most tempt me to go through a 
course of James is that Harrison Ainsworth suspected his 
confrére of the authorship of “‘ Jane Eyre.’’ Now “ Jane 
Eyre’’ possesses a magical charm of characterisation. 
Both hero and heroine live in one’s mind because they 
definitely please. They are creations, whereas brave 
young Ferdinand and lovely Adelaide of ‘“‘ Ehrenstein ”’ 
would have to be “ created’’ by the cinema before we 
could cry “‘ stay a little’ with any sincerity after reading 
the typographical last of them. 

James was grandson of a choleric doctor whose “ Dr. 
James’s Powder for Fevers ’’ was, unluckily for its reputa- 
tion, taken against medical advice by Goldsmith in his 
last illness. Dr. James left a large fortune and when one 
looks at the novelist’s homes during his earlier manhood 
the outside of his prosperity commands respect. He knew 
the great Duke of Wellington, Sir Walter Scott, was a 
chum of Lever, a most appreciative friend of Allan Cunning- 
ham, and a keen hater of a despicable class of critic which 
he compared, in a letter of 1848 to his friend Ollier, with 
“the birds called Ruffs and Reeves.” 

James was robust in his domesticity. He asks his 
sister-in-law to send him over some “iron”’ to feed “a 
great fat boy . . . who has got the appetite of an ostrich ” 
(in 1846, when the boy, his youngest child Charles to whom 
we owe much of interest about James’s life, was not three 
days old). He wrote delightfully funny verses to his 
friends, as for instance to a certain Plenipotentiary who 
failed to provide turkey at a Christmas dinner. In 1833, 
when he had published more than a dozen volumes, he 
pleaded that he could not write less than five pages in an 
hour and naturally turned out twenty pages a day. His 
fecundity was perfectly natural, and his equestrian partiality 
in fiction was natural too. in fact when frequenting 
exhibitions, we see over familiar signatures the same cart- 
horses, the same paddling children, the same trees and 
mountains, turning up unashamed in variations unaffec- 
tedly faithful to the old themes, it seems hard that James’s 
recurrent equestrian should have been unmercifully derided. 


W. H. CHEsSON. 


ASPECTS OF INDIA* 


Mr. Spender is a notable instance of the Liberal publicist 
who has not been content to “‘ wait and see,’’ but has 
preferred to go and see for himself. The present volume 
shows how effectually he has repeated this laudable ex- 
periment, and those who read it as a chronicle of impressions 
and an earnest of sincerity will be duly edified and profited, 
But without lapsing into politics it is impossible not to 
see that Mr. Spender’s critics will find plenty to note in 
the way of disillusion, as compared with the ingenuous 
advocacy we used to hear years ago of the plantation of 
British institutions overseas, whether the peoples there 
were ripe for the process or not. To take India, for in- 
stance, Mr. Spender confesses that he found it impossible 
to meet native journalists and respond to their invitation 
for a speech on the situation without angering them and 
incurring a resentful accusation of lecturing them de haut 

* “The Changing East.”” By J. A. Spender. ros. 6d. 


(Cassells.)—“* India, Bond or Free ?’’ By Annie Besant, D.L. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


en tas. They considered that having come into a legacy 
of semi-democratic government and modelled their methods 
on the latest Westminster examples, they were qualified 
to teach the visitor rather than be taught. It was the 
same experience, we remember, that befell Mr. J. H. 
Thomas when he visited South Africa, and came into 
first-hand contact with politicians whose remoteness had 
made them so easy to deal with on paper. There was 
something of the same remonstrance, if memory serves, 
when Mr. Spender was in India before and told his comrades. 
of the native press that restraint and penalties were good 
for them if only to weed out the black sheep and exonerate 
the white. In this book he goes farther, and remarks on 
the artificial manufacture of constitutions and handing 
them over to people who are sublimely unconscious of 
the struggles which have fused and tested the democratic 
privileges, such as they are, that we in England enjoy 
to-day. 

The case is all the more urgent in Egypt, where Mr. 
Spender had a direct responsibility by his share in the 
Milner Commission, but while he lightly treats the risks 
he ran himself in Cairo, we cannot help thinking on the 
thanklessness of the task confronting the officials of a 
sheltering government like ours when the natives equal 
to replacing them are a minimum alike in training and in 
character, and the diary is punctuated several times a 
year with political assassinations that lead to little more 
than popular condonation and a paralysis of justice. In 
one of his sentences, Mr. Spender finds fault with any 
recourse to ‘‘ mere proclamation,’ yet in the next he 
demands this very device for ending ‘‘ seven years of 
fruitless discussion.”’ 

Dr. Annie Besant has mothered so many causes to so 
little purpose that when she took India under her wing, 
we were all hopeful that the immensity of her protégé 
would broaden her views. But the present book shows 
that her method is the same if her climate changes, and 
its main contention that England has impoverished India 
remains a contention and nothing more, or less than nothing 
once it is examined. It is based upon an idyllic and 
fabulous past, which is good for nothing but platform 
rhetoric ; while it ignores the present-day facts of a system 
that protects India from the troubles, internecine and 
imported, that are destroying China, and have already 
gone far to destroy Russia. Even since our author went 
East, there have been many cases of native zealots who 
illustrate the same inevitable process that works here in 
Europe. The more sincerity they put into their study 
of political and economic problems, the more surely they 
drift towards moderation in the end, Gandhi among the 
rest. 


J. P. Cortims. 


THE EXQUISITE MR. MOORE.* 


Four of the five stories that fill this book were hitherto 
published in a volume called “‘ In Single Strictness.’’ It 
is the new story, however, that makes the book worth 
while. ‘‘ Albert Nobbs”’ is a masterpiece. It has just 
such a plot as Chaucer himself would have delighted to 
handle. Doubtless that father of the art of story-telling 
would have handled it in quite a different manner—cruder, 
less subtle, more objective, starker; but he could never 
have handled it with gredter skill. Albert Nobbs was a 
waiter, gentle, willing, demure. One day, in an emergency, 
he was bidden sleep with a young painter who arrived on 
the scene; and Albert was discovered to be a woman. 
Her story comes out then, and the painter suggests a line 
of action that, whilst allowing Albert to keep her secret, 
shall also alleviate her unbearable loneliness. What that 
plan was, and how tragically comical were Albert’s efforts 
to carry it out, let Mr. Moore tell in his own inimitable 
manner. The story reveals all the author’s genius and 
hardly any of his weaknesses. It was an inspiration, for 
instance, to make so little a thing as a flea change the 


* “ Celibate Lives.’”” By George Moore. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 
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whole course of Albert’s life. A thread of gentle humour, 
indeed, runs through the fabric of the whole thing—a 
humour that, whilst it lifts the reader above the play of 
the protagonists, reminds him also of his kinship with 
them in their little pets and foibles. We revel in Albert’s 
delicate predicament; but we never lose hold of our 
sympathy for her. 

So much can hardly be said of the other stories in this 
book. Their various themes, as the title of the volume 
suggests, have a sort of least common multiple: the 
idiosyncrasies of a life that either nature or circumstance 
has compelled into celibacy, The measure of the reader's 
pity and sympathy is largely dictated by whether that 
celibacy has been enforced by nature or by circumstance : 
in the one case a hint of abnormality colours the tale and 
tends to alienate the reader ; in the other the reader shares 
the pitiable plight and knows that enlargement of sympathy 
that only the greatest artist can give. An instance of 
this latter kind is of course ‘‘ Albert Nobbs ”’ itself ; another 
is the last and shortest tale in the book—‘‘ Sarah Gwynn,” 
the most tenderly told story of an Irish girl whose purity, 
in the face of poverty, drove her into a convent rather than 
on the streets, and who, having direfully learned that 
sometimes it is as hard to fall as to rise, conceives it to be 
her vocation in life to spend her days in prayer for a fallen 
sister. In contrast to this revealing tenderness must be 
set such a story as “‘ Henrietta Marr.’’ At great length, 
and in considerable detail, the author has drawn the picture 
of a woman who toyed with love, never knowing her own 
mind, careless of the havoc she might induce in another, 
selfish, nasty, and deservedly punished. The theme itself 
might serve to set many readers against it; and it must 
be confessed that Mr. Moore, by his leisurely manner and 
tedious detail, does little to upset those readers’ prejudice. 
From beginning to end Henrietta remains outside our 
sympathy. That she is unlikeable would not matter in 
the least if, by his art, her author could somehow kindle 
the spark of our divinity—which is surely the aim of art, 
when all is said. But he doesn’t. The story remains, 
through nearly a hundred pages, arid as a desert where, 
for all the beauty of shadow and wind-roughed sand, there 
are no palms nor wells of healing water. 

That is Mr. Moore’s weakness as a writer. One never 
feels that he has tugged his matter out of life by the very 
roots. The unusual theme delights him. He will deck it 
out with all the cunning of his artifice, weaving into it 
wherever he can something of his lore and learning, playing 
upon it like a musician upon a keyboard. But give him 
a theme of everyday and he will make nothing of it; for 
it is to be feared that he does not dream how near to our 
own “‘ clay-shuttered doors ’’ the breath of the Spirit blows. 
That is why ‘ Albert Nobbs”’ is so fine a story; it is 
remote, unusual ; it gives just that scope the author needs 
for his graceful wit and skill in daring incident; and its 
very artificiality of plot prevents the reader from stumbling 
over the intriguing artifice of manner. Mr. Moore is at 
bottom an exquisite—perhaps too exquisite ?—artist ; and 
one feels that even he must be pleased with the binding 
and format of this new uniform edition of his works. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


WHERE THERE IS PEACE.* 


This slim, modest-looking little volume opens the door 
into another world, a world whose guardian angel is Peace. 
In the midst of a wide far-reaching plain in France, on a 
hill known as The Fosse, stands the Maison de Retraite, 
the House of Refuge, whither the author journeyed when 
weary in spirit, discouraged, footsore and sad. In choice 
and delicate language she describes her arrival there, and 
the gradual weaving of the spell of refreshment and re- 
creation of spirit. Every nook and corner of her sorely- 
tried soul was soon responding’ to the warm glow of kindness 
and contentment that reigned supreme. The fragrance of 


* “ The House of Refuge.’’ By E. Hamilton Moore. 3s. 6d. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


the garden—marjoram, thyme, verbena and sweetbrier— 
mingles with the simplicity and the monotony that never 
palls indoors. Over all that little community there broods 
the spirit of sweet serenity, the contentment that comes 
from a “certain settled theory of life, which invests it 
with significant coherence.” 

Of what a strange and pathetic medley is the community 
composed, what tragedies lie hidden in the chapter devoted 
to “‘ The Children of the House.’’ Past triumphs and 
bereavements are glimpsed as one by one we make the 
acquaintance of these “‘ children.’’ Sister Marie-Benigne, 
who waits on ces dames at table, rescued from the very 
threshold of death in her earliest childhood and dedicated 
on her recovery to the Virgin and Saint Anne. The famous 
singer for whom Paris once had bouquets and plaudits. 
A little grey man gathering herbs for a tisane, some nameless 
terror has scattered his never too plentiful wits and left 
him forgetful of everything but that. The peace of the 
sheltered garden reassures him and he calmly goes on with 
his collecting. Sad and strange though it may sound, it 
is utterly redeemed by the all-pervasive atmosphere of 
simplicity and sincerity. Human nature is human nature 
there as elsewhere, but the gracious bearing of these Ladies 
of Compassion, in the strength of their own victories, 
makes of it the house of refuge that it is. Journeyings 
both actual and spiritual are indulged in, the former by 
way of variation, the latter in search of the ‘‘ happy secret,” 
but always the return is made to the beloved sanctuary. 
Indeed the book is studded with little gems of thought and 
vision, clear-cut and searching : 

‘“‘They know not peace, its nature or conditions, who so 
confound it with acquiescence. Peace that broods like a dove 
has soared first like an eagle; for achievement and fulfilment 
and sense of work well done are, with other triumphs, waited 


on by peace, and to know peace and retain it is, of all triumphs, 
best and most enduring.”’§ 


The weak, spineless theory of religion has no place in such 
a life, where utter sincerity and loving care for others 
less favoured is the key-note. 


In a few words the author sums up the fragrance of these 
“people apart”: 


** Once I bought in the market a bunch of daffodils, which I 
fancied sprung in the meadows of the north. But I found 
in the chalice of one three plumy grains of mimosa, honey-sweet, 
and knew that she came from the south, with southern dreams 
at heart. Such are the saints. They show as other men but 
they hold at heart three grains of heavenly incense, and we 
marvel at the sweetness they dispense.” 


L. O. 


MR. RAYMOND’S NEW NOVEL.* 


‘“‘ Morris in the Dance ”’ is hardly likely to be so popular 
as Tell England ’’ and other of Mr. Ernest Raymond’s 
novels. To begin 
with, though it has 
many merry inter- 
ludes and even con- 
trives to wring the 
hint of a happy 
ending out of 
apparently crushing 
disaster, the story is 
probably too sad 
for average taste; 
while the author, 
obviously growing 
in stature asa 
craftsman and con- 
scientiously placing 

Mr. Ernest Raymond. artistic ideals before 

commercial success, 

has shed almost completely the sentimentality that 

marred, for the critical reader, some of his earlier 

works. There can be little doubt that, in technique, Mr. 
Raymond's latest book is also his best. 


* “Morris in the Dance.” By Ernest Raymond. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 
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Not that technique (as some modern schools of criticism 
seem to think) is everything. For ourselves, if we cannot 
have spontaneity and technique, we would choose spon- 
taneity every time. Fortunately, however, Mr. Raymond 
has learned to discipline his exuberance without sapping 
his essential vitality. His new story is extraordinarily 
alive, though perhaps alive in detail rather than in the 
gross. Morris Adderly, when first we see him, is a small 
boy, delicate and undersized, living with a good-natured 
but lethargic aunt in a decayed and depressing terrace of 
a seaside town that one may safely guess to be Brighton. 
Here, in early childhood, his only companions are two 
other aunts; Ailie, the daughter of one of them, a buxom 
and snobbish young miss who makes Morris keenly sensitive 
to his own physical inferiority ; and Arthur Cordelwain, 
Aunt Leckie’s ne’er-do-well ‘‘ hanger-on,’’ who, a_ half 


comic, half tragic figure, reappears at intervals throughout 
the story and is finally revealed as brother of the man who 


was both Morris’s and Ailie’s father. An intuitive sense 
of the mystery of his parentage accentuates the misery of 
Morris’s boyhood. But, repressed at ‘‘ home ”’ and bullied 
at school, he is sustained by an inner vision. Since seeing 
some ballet dancing, it has been his secret ambition to run 


.a small theatre of his own. While acting as a clerk in a 
-stationer’s shop, he saves his earnings like a miser, and, 


aided by habits of cunning acquired at school, he at last 
realises his dream. His activities as producer of Greek 
and Russian drama are successful at first, and have the 
further effect of bringing him into contact with Pandora 
Feodora, a beautiful dancer whom he marries. Misfortune, 
however, then dogs his path. The theatre fails, and, under 
the stress of poverty and anxiety, Pandora loses her beauty. 
Morris finds his affection for her goes with it, and it is not 
until Pandora contracts a fatal but lingering disease that, 
through compassion and tender service, he is kindled to a 
new and better love for her and discovers at the same time 
his own soul. 

If we do not find the story as a whole quite convincing, 
we cannot praise too highly the variety, vividness, and 
vitality of its many incidental scenes. In this long, 
leisurely book, unfolding like a panorama, Mr. Raymond 
shows himself to be at once a wide and penetrating observer 
of life, and he writes with the verve and glow of one who is 
singularly sensitive alike to human laughter and human 
tears. 


WAR AND OTHER THINGS.* 


We say “‘ Other Things,’’ for although the title of Mr. 
Neville D’Esterre’s volume is ‘“‘ Masters of War ’’—on the 
cover at any rate—the greater part of it is devoted to a 
couple of essays on “ Israel in Egypt ’’ and ‘“‘ England and 
the English.” Mr. D’Esterre is an author facile, com- 
placent and didactic. We do not object to didacticism, 
especially in such a subjective piece of work as an essay, 
but we do like it to be consistent. Let us explain what 
we mean. Talking of slavery, Mr. D’Esterre states on 
page III: 

‘‘ Servitude was in truth no better than a living death, for 
any human being, noble or base. So alien was it in principle 
to all the better, sweeter, more hopeful, more fruitful thoughts 
and feelings of mankind, that wherever it existed culture and 
enlightenment could get no firm grip upon society, and morality, 
vitiated at the source, was but a weak and faltering voice. The 
strongest state, poisoned by slavery, became leprous, decaying 
while it yet lived.” 


There is something noble in all this and “when found 
make a note of.’’ But we have also found, and made a 
note of, the following on page 233: 


“‘ The establishment of a drudge class, whether held in absolute 
servitude or otherwise, is the first step which a barbarous people 


* “ Masters of War and Other Historical Essays.’”” By Neville 
D’Esterre. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘ Narrative of Some Passages 
in the Great War with France, 1799-1810.’’ By Sir Henry 
Bunbury. With an Introduction by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 
(Peter Davies.) 


makes towards civilisation ; for the drudges, by relieving the 
free from all the more debasing duties of life, and from all the 
necessary labours which are not directly profitable to him who 
works, enable the latter to devote more time and energy to the 
arts of life than they could otherwise do. The pioneer work of 
civilisation has always been done by conquering tribes which 
have subjugated the conquered.” 

There seems to be something of what Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee would have called ‘‘ contrariwise ’’ in all this, 
and we must frankly say that it rather shook any nascent 
faith of ours in Mr. D’Esterre as the last word in human 
wisdom. We approached his “ Masters of War” with 
some caution. The author endeavours to prove that great 
generals—who happen to be professional soldiers—are 
never great in any other respect, and, further, that to be 
a great general it is quite unnecessary to be a professional 
soldier at all. ‘‘ A general commanding an army need 
not necessarily know the butt end of a rifle from the barrel.’’ 
These are ipsissima verba of Mr. D’Esterre, and this is the 
kind of thing which makes us call the author ‘“‘ complacent 
and didactic.” 

Every essayist has of course a right to his own opinions, 
but he must be prepared to have his statements examined. 
We do not think that accuracy is Mr. D’Esterre’s forte. 
He says on page 69 that, of the British Expeditionary 
Force, ‘‘ every man and gun was in action against the 
Germans eighteen days after war was declared.’’ Now Mr. 
D’Esterre must excuse us when we say that this is arrant 
nonsense. The date he refers to is that of the Battle of 
Mons, and every schoolboy knows that, of the six Divisions 
of the original B.E.F. only four were present at that 
battle. The Fourth Division was first engaged at Le 
Cateau three days later, and the Sixth Division did not 
even leave England till September 7th. Other errors, 
minor in themselves, but conspicuous in a didactic essay, 
are the following: McLellan for McClellan: Moltke’s 
faculty of ‘‘ keeping silence in six languages.’’ The correct 
phrase is ‘‘ keeping silent in seven languages,’”’ and for Mr. 
D’Esterre’s benefit we give them—German, English, 
Danish, Russian, French, Turkish and Italian. 

We must certainly demur to the inclusion, by Mr. 
D’Esterre, of Frederick the Great among the great generals 
who, like Clive and Cromwell, were not “ professional 
soldiers’ in their young days. Frederick was brought up in 
constant contact with soldiers who, so far as discipline and 
precision of manceuvre were concerned, were the first troops 
in Europe, and the Prussian army left to him by his mono- 
maniac father was an enormous one. Nor can we agree 
with the statement that ‘the career of Frederick the 
soldier was but an incident in the life of Frederick the 
man, the monarch and the statesman.’ We do not like 
the phrase: ‘‘ Napoleon was not a great statesman and 
not a great thinker.’’ But we must avoid the common 
fault of reviewers, that of imagining that everything with 
which they do not agree is necessarily wrong. Mr. D’Esterre 
is a courageous and lucid writer and his essay on ‘‘ Masters 
of War ’”’ distinctly deserves reading. 

Nevertheless we cannot help smiling at the irony shown 
by Fate in sending us Sir Henry Bunbury’s famous work 
for review in the same column as Mr. D’Esterre’s irre- 
sponsible trifles. Mr. D’Esterre is convinced that no 
professional soldier can|be a success in anything outside 
his own narrow job. But here we have something in 
literature which bears the same relation to ‘“‘ Masters of 
War ”’ as a splendid old port bears to a very thin claret 
which would be port if it could. In the opinion of no less 
an authority than Sir John Fortescue, Henry Bunbury’s 
“Great War with France’’ is perhaps the most valuable 
record, Napier’s ‘‘ Peninsular War’’ not excepted, which 
any soldier has bequeathed to us of the long struggle 
which began in 1793 and ended in 1815. Like Mr. D’Esterre, 
Sir Henry Bunbury is didactic. But he is modest and 
unassuming. He possessed immense knowledge of the 
events about which he wrote. He had the critical faculty 
well developed and the conclusions at which he arrived 
and the suggestions which he made carry conviction even 
to-day. The campaign of the British and Russian armies 
in North Holland forms the subject of the first personal 
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narrative, while the second relates to the 
military and diplomatic measures pursued by 
England on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
This interesting work first appeared in 1854 and 
is now republished with an invaluable intro- 
duction by Sir John Fortescue which the reader 
is implored, for his own sake, on no account to 
miss. In his younger days Bunbury was one of 
the aides-de-camp of the Duke of York, while 
in the era which forms the subject of the second 
narrative he was head of the Quarter-Master 
General’s Department, or, as we should say, of 
the General Staff. The personal sketches of the 
military notabilities of his time are therefore 
drawn with no uncertain hand. 


F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Col.). 


SHORT STORIES.* 


Mr. O’Brien fears nothing. It is not merely 
that he casts his shoe over the vast multitude 
of short stories which are annually published 
in the English language; but he goes much 
farther. He adjudicates upon their merits and, 
even as Baedeker, he dispenses his stars. <A 
story of the highest merit wins three stars, and he 
appears to have gone about his self-appointed 
task with the utmost zeal. In the American 
volume the various magazines have their dis- 
tinctive stories tabulated, first in number and 
secondly by percentage. We learn from these lists 
that Collier’s Weekly, for example, published in the year 
under review one hundred and ninety-six stories, of which 
ninety achieved distinction. Harper's Magazine published 
twenty-three ‘‘ three-asterisk stories,’’ whereas the Saturday 
Evening Post, with three hundred and ninety-one as a 
total had thirteen on which Mr. O’Brien confers his highest 
accolade. 

A large number of magazines are included in these 
lists and “‘ I have considered,’’ says Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘ many 
other magazines without finding any stories of distinction.”’ 
There are references, cross-references, biographies and an 
exhaustive index. It must be admitted that many of the 
stories which find their way into his two volumes are 
not of the highest merit. This is especially the case in 
the American book. 

Virginia Tracy has an interesting tale which leaves 
us for long in suspense; it deals with an unusual mani- 
festation of the artistic temperament. Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, a strangely unequal writer, does not repeat his 
last year’s triumph, differing thus from A. E. Coppard 
in the English volume. A most amusing tale is contri- 
buted by Manuel Komroff, rather an the lines of Shaw’s 
‘“‘ Androcles and the Lion.”” Two persons, setting out to 
find a lion and a Christian, think it may be difficult to 
find a specimen of the latter in New York. Their subse- 
quent conduct with the prospective sandwich-eating 
martyr and the little lioness that refuses to eat raw meat 
is all very entertaining. Ernest Hemingway has a well 
written story dealing with the bull-ring, wherein that very 
hackneyed theme is brightly handled, and Grace Sartwell 
Mason has an admirable tale of an outcast woman and a 
boy. 

The general level in the English collection is certainly 
higher. A consummate story is given us from Aldous 
Huxley’s ‘‘ Two or Three Graces.’’ It is a pitiful, beautiful 
little tale. D. H. Lawrence, it goes without saying, illu- 
minates the book. A. N. M. of the Manchester Guardian 
gives us one of the excellent stories which make a daily 
delight of the back page of that journal. How is it 
that some people—probably they have never read it—are 
apt to call that great northern paper an austere organ ? 
From the names alone of some of the English authors 


* “The Best Short Stories of 1926.” I—English. 


II—American. Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 7s. 6d. each. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Mr. H. M. Harwood, the dramatist, 
Sybil Thorndike (Mrs. Lewis Casson), 
Tennyson Jesse (Mrs. H. M. Harwood), 
and Mr. Lewis Casson. 


From a photograph taken in the courtyard at Cut Mill, the Sussex place of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harwood. 


it will be evident that Mr. O’Brien has placed before his 
readers a fine array of meats. Liam O’Flaherty is in 
his best form, and Walter de la Mare is represented by 
Mr. Kempe. 

We need not say that the four stories which de la Mare 
seems to have written in this period each receive three 
stars from the discerning O’Brien. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


RECENT HISTORY.* 


Mr. Thomas Cox Meech has compiled one of those 
reminiscent books which will recall to most of his readers 
the news which they read in the daily paper during breakfast 
time. But it is all very interesting reading, and most of 
it will have been forgotten just as much as if it were history 
of a hundred years ago. There is a tone of healthy and 
just judgment underlying Mr. Meech’s narrative, when he 
ventures to show his own opinions. 

On the first glance it may seem that too much space 
is used in the retelling of the trivial party squabbles which 
take up so much of Parliamentary time—those rather 
stupid schoolboy rags when a party snatches a ‘! snap” 
vote and then shouts “ Resign, resign ’’ at the Government, 
when it is perfectly obvious that it is all a storm in a tea- 
cup. But on consideration perhaps nothing could be a truer 
picture of our politicians at work—or at play. Anyhow, 
many of the intrinsically insignificant events make quite 
good stories ; and if politicians cannot do us much serious. 
good, it is as well that they should occasionally be funny. 

It is instructive to be reminded that the same old situa- 
tions keep repeating themselves as each decade comes 
round. Thus, when only a few weeks ago ponderous. 
constitutional experts were writing letters to the daily 
Press discussing whether or not Labour members had a 
right to throw doubt on the impartiality of the judges, 
they probably forgot that Mr. Winston Churchill had been 
accused of the same irreverence when he was discussing 
an earlier Trade Union Bill. History has gone on repeating 
itself since the Flood ; and one day perhaps the American 
theologians will attach peculiar significance to the recent 
rising of the Mississippi. It is also of present interest to 
be reminded that Sir John Simon made his parliamentary 

* “This Generation,’’ Vol. I, 1900-1914. By Thomas Cox 
Meech. 12s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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reputation by an earnest and convincing speech in defence 
of the Trade Union Bill of 1906; which the present Lord 
Birkenhead, with more consistency, was found opposing. 

There is another story told of the occasion when a noble 
lord said a Labour member was drunk, and after much 
consumption of Parliamentary time, the House decided 
that the noble lord was entirely wrong in making any 
such charge; and the accusation against the Labour 
member was, by order of the House, expunged from the 
parliamentary journal—an event of rarest occurrence in 
the history of an assembly. It was during this episode 
that Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the Tory Party, declared 
that the Labour members knew better how to behave 
themselves than did their opponents. 

One of the best stories in the book is of Mr. Burt’s 
speech on temperance reform wherein he played with the 
archbishops and the bishops in delightful wit until the 
House rocked with laughter and the bishops almost fell 
out of the Peers’ Gallery with equal joy! 

Most of the pages of this book are instructive after a 
manner, even though it is often only because it shows how 
much time has been wasted over matters of little account. 
Here is one typical quotation: ‘“‘ Mr. Ronald M’Neill, a 
stalwart member of the Conservative Party, suddenly 
picked up a book and, flinging it across the table at Mr. 
Winston Churchill, hit the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on the side of the face. By a happy coincidence the book 
was a manual containing rules and advice for the observance 
of good order in parliamentary proccedings.” But the 
arrival of more Labour members, or some other cause, 
has apparently improved the manners of the present 
House. 


G. R. StrrR~inc TAYLOR. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF 
FORGIVENESS.* 


This volume is a splendid inauguration of a new Library 
of Constructive Theology which aims to interpret the 
Christian faith in the light of Christian experience. Our 
Own opinion is that this is the final bar at which not only 
Christian but all other truth must be tested and this volume 
goes to the heart and root of the Christian faith. Get a 
tight conception of the Christian doctrine of forgiveness 
and one cannot go far wrong in his conception of man, of 
God, of Christ, and of what the Christian gospel is. If 
there is no forgiveness, or if it is not needed by man, or if 
forgiveness is impossible in a world governed by law or 
because it is impossible to a holy God in relation with men, 
or if forgiveness is immoral and imperils the moral grandeur 
and progress of man—if for any of these reasons we can 
no longer proclaim forgiveness of sins in and through 
Jesus Christ, then the nerve of the Gospel has been severed, 
and even if Christianity survived for its ethical and other 
values, it would certainly be no longer the good news of 
the New Testament ; nor do we think its ethics would be 
secure in that they would lack the power to get them- 
selves achieved. 

As the author of the standard work of this century on 
“The Person of Christ’ and also because of his wide 
scholarship and clear Christian experience, there can be 
few more competent than Dr. Mackintosh to discuss fruit- 
fully so high and central a theme. This is that rare book, 
oft proclaimed but not too often met with, whose every 
sentence is the careful product of a richly stored mind and 
heart and yet is clear of technical jargon and dead en- 
crusted terms which only the scholar can understand. 
This gifted Christian scholar has written out of experience 
in order to create or confirm experience in his readers. 
All the issues are raised and honestly faced. They are 
too big and real for such a writer to attempt a mere 
debating victory. Dr. Mackintosh has the splendid quality 
of seeing things in relation and by instinct keeps in touch 
with life throughout. And the plain man can understand 


* “The Christian Experience of Forgiveness.’’ By. H. jR. 
Mackintosh, D.D. 1s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


his arguments and his conclusions if he bring a like honesty 
of mind and singleness of aim to the reading as has gone to 
the writing of this most satisfying Christian book. Be- 
cause of its subject and its author this is emphatically a 
book that demands and will amply reward the most 
careful reading. 

ARTHUR 


THE STORY OF RUTH.* 


Mr. Mégroz writes a foreword to his poem which is in 
the nature of an apology, first for retelling the story of 
Ruth at all, and secondly for retelling it in verse. But 
really no apology was necessary. Though better known 
perhaps as an extremely penetrating critic of other men’s 
poetry, he is himself a poet of accomplishment. In choosing 
a Biblical theme, he is following what may almost be called 
a fashion, and in its simplicity of treatment and its close 
adherence to the original narrative, his poem compares 
favourably with some other recent examples of the same 
genre. At the outset we see Naomi and Ruth leaving 
Moab together until, pausing : 


‘‘ where a green hill’s base was white 
With crossing sheep tracks,” 


the elder woman beseeches the younger to return. But 
Ruth refuses and together they continue the journey to 
Bethlehem, spending the night in a cave by the way. 
The description of this night is very beautiful. 
** Silence of evening spread about them smoother 

Than the unwrinkling of a troubled pool. 

Silence left balm of peace upon those twain, 

Yet bowed was the white head of Naomi, 

And Ruth’s eyes full of evening now were dewed. 

Beyond the extreme sea the sun slid down, 

Relinquishing his tired grasp on the world, 

And high above his gold and ruddy locks 

Trembled one droning star ere either moved.” 


Equally telling is the story of the entry into Bethlehem 
and the hard days that follow, of Ruth gleaning in the 
fields, of the meeting with Boaz and her night visit to him 
in the barn. In this last scene indeed the poem rises to 
a fine climax of dignity. It is a very worthy rendering of 
one of the world’s great tales. 

F. B. 


PROFESSOR MACKAIL ON THE 
GREEK POETS.+ 


It is something to find a lecture-book on Greek, poetry 
which begins and ends with a passage from Walt Whitman. 
That means a reassurance—a promise of criticism free 
from pundit taint which indeed those who know Dr. 
Mackail’s way with the poets will hardly need to be told. 
In his idea, Homer and Sappho and their followers are not 
dead poets talking in a dead, language behind a screen. 
They are more alive than we are, and their accents come 
fresh and fresh from the ancient world. 

Owing to this liberal spirit in its pages, the book, though 
it has seen sixteen years and"a war go by since it first 
appeared, has not lost its stimulus. It has even gained 
like Chian wine, I was going to say, but hesitate because 
those old vintages did not always keep like Waterloo port. 

Take, to show its savour, a page which, telling of Troy, 
recalls Gallipoli, and there read how they fought : 

‘Nor would you say that either sun or moon endured, for 
in that battle all the captains were wrapt in mist, while over 


the rest of the field warriors fought in clear air and sharp 
sunlight.” 


The critic's comments on this passage are no doubt more 
eloquent than our post bellum criticism is apt to be, and 
possibly if he was lecturing on the same theme to-day he 
would be less Pindaric, less rhythmical, than he was formerly 

* “The Story of Ruth: An Idyll.” By R. L. Mégroz. 
3s. 6d. (Mathews & Marrot.) 


+ ‘Lectures on Greek Poetry.’’ By J. W. Mackail, ¥M.A., 
.L.D. New Edition. tos. 6d. (Longmans.) 
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in luis prose. But, if so, we should lose by the constriction, 
and we must be grateful that he has not altered his style, 
or moderated his enthusiasm for Homer or Sappho, to 
suit the new psychology or the new criticism. 

When he is dealing with great poetry he believes in 
enlarging the dimensions and heightening the colours. 
The Iliad for him, like Helen of Troy herself, is viewed in a 
sort of golden mist. The heroic book, like that aureate 
heroine, is a thing enskied, beyond the bounds of change 
and decay and literary mortality. We catch an accent at 
moments in his tribute to it and the Odyssey, which recalls 
the uncompromising homage of his old master, that latter- 
day saga-man, William Morris, whose life he wrote. Hear 
to this on the Homeric Temper and the greatness of the 
Homeric poems: 


“In them human life is poised among vast spiritual forces, 
and glitters ‘like a jewel hung in ghastly night ’ against a dark 
background lit up by splendid courage, clear insight, unconquer- 
able will. The spirit*of man rises in them beyond circumstance, 
beyond divine control, even beyond fate. Only in the Northern 
Sagas is man so great, and the moral effect of the poetry, as 
distinct from the moral lesson, so uplifting and so sustaining.” 


Hyper-encomium there; but is it not good for one’s chilled 
blood and medial mind ? All the same, when one finds a 
few lines further down the page the epithet “ splendid” 
Tepeated, one cannot help looking uneasily over one’s 
shoulder to see if the fastidious Zoilos is at the door. 
For every writer, and still more every lecturer, is 
liable to be victimised by a word, a single epithet, which 
tries to creep into every period, like the recurring imp in 
the folk-tale, and ‘‘ splendid ” is the pixie-word in this book 
of super-poets. 

Professor Mackail is a rare exponent of the imagina- 
tive use of epithet, as you see by his account of 
““ white-armed ’’—one of the common Homeric adjectives 
applied to women, and not less by his delicate dis- 
crimination of the almost epithetless lines of Sappho. 
The Sappho pages are indeed creative criticism such as 
only a critic who is a poet by instinct and hard training 
could have achieved. In them occurs a recall of Swin- 
burne’s Sapphic stanzas, with the lines on the Muses : 

“Ah, the tenth, the Lesbian! the Nine were silent, 

None endured the sound of her song for weeping ; 

Laurel by laurel 

Faded all their crowns, but about her forehead 

Shone a light of fire as a crown for ever.” 
To that succeeds an adventurous excursus on the New 
Poetry, the range of the lyric, the primary emotion of the 
true lyrist, and the secret of Sappho’s pure melody. 
Aimdptevos Maiden shall I be for ever.’’ These 
two words, he says, in their liquid beauty, might be 
the final epitaph on a poetry which, “with all its swift 
ardour and flame-like passion, is at its inmost heart grave, 
delicate, almost virginally austere.’’ 

In the other half of the book, Simonides (whom most of 
us forget), Sophocles, the Alexandrians, Theocritus, and 
the beginnings of the Romantic Epic, provide the topics. 
They make up a wonderful sequence, and complete a rich 
and (if one may steal the epithet) a splendid gallery of 
poets. 

ERNEST Ruys. 


FIVE PLAYS. 


I have been studying the last three additions to the 
library of the British{Drama League,! and without wishing 
to find positive fault with any of them, I still cannot for 
the life of me see how they fulfil the aim of the League, 
which its*prospectus tells me is ‘‘ to assist the Development 
of the Art of the Theatre.’’ ‘‘ The Scarlet Lady,’’ the best 
of them, has a certain amount of wit to commend it ; but 
it seems never to have quite made up its mind between 
farce and comedy ; and its plot, even in these short-plays 
days, is too slight for three acts. ‘‘ Peers Woodman ”’ is, 
* 1“ The Scarlet Lady.’ By John Hastings Turner. ‘‘ Peers 
Woodman.’ By Bernard Gilbert. ‘‘ The One Eternal Thing.” 


By A. G. Berrisford. All in the British Drama League Library. 
38. 6d. each. (Basil Blackwell.) 


in the main, a string of sociological platitudes, some of 
which have been more amusingly expressed elsewhere ; 
dramatically, its chief asset is a feeling for visual effect, 
which sometimes relieves the rather pedantic monotony 
of its argument; but the less ambitious one-acter which 
follows it (‘‘ Car for Sale ’’) is the better play, having more 
character and grip in its dialogue. ‘“‘ The One Eternal 
Thing,’’ I confess, baffles me. It is about a crazy fisher- 
man who thinks he would like the sea abolished but is not 
quite sure. He has visions too; but as these leave him 
no nearer to making up his mind, the play remains static 
till in the end the sea abolishes him. There is suggestion 
of an allegory, but I don’t know what it means. 

Yet the real puzzle is the position of the Drama League 
in all this. I have no quarrel with these three plays, as 
individual publications ; they are harmless, they are even 
readable. Only, since they come forward under the 
auspices of the League, we are entitled to inquire in what 
way they ‘assist the Development of the Art of the 
Theatre.’’ The League’s support of any play, like that of 
the Sunday producing-societies, implies that that play is 
something too good for the commercial manager ; so that 
any honest critic, judging such a play, will be prepared 
like a good rifleman to “ allow for the wind”’ of high- 
browism, which bloweth pretty well where it listeth; on 
the other hand, he is entitled to demand that such a play 
shall be somehow more interesting—whether through being 
more profound, or more original, or more outspoken, or 
more imaginative—than the commercial manager’s output. 
Bluntly, these three plays, though honest and painstaking 
enough, seem to me in no way notable; and the League’s 
patronage, I fancy, does them more harm than good by 
underlining their mediocrity. 

There is genuine interest in Miss Dane’s new play,? 
especially to those who have followed her development as 
a dramatist. It is a tale of two old lovers, and two young 
ones: the old torturing each other by reason of their 
hopeless incompatibility, till they both come by their 
death; and yet not altogether failing (in the eyes of the 
younger lovers at least) because in spite of everything 
some spark of their original love is seen to have survived. 
Told thus baldly, the tale may sound sentimental; it is 
not so; it is too delicately cruel for that. From the start, 
the greatest of this author’s gifts has been her sense of 
pity, springing from a certain ultra-sensitiveness to the 
cruel side of life; her awareness of human cruelty gives 
her an extraordinary insight into and sympathy with its 
victims ; and in this play she has a theme which allows 
such pity full scope. It is as delicate a piece as any she 
has done—even as ‘‘ The Way Things Happen,” which to 
my mind only just missed being a much finer play than 
‘“ A Bill of Divorcement’’; and differs from both these 
two, in that Miss Dane abjures in it the touches of melo- 
drama in which she used to indulge. Whether this lack 
of melodrama will render it more stageworthy, remains to 
be seen ; for the most knotty problem, in judging a printed 
play, is to decide whether a stray touch of melodrama will 
make or mar it in acting. Meanwhile this new departure 
of Miss Dane’s is proof that, artist-like, she is still experi- 
menting : a fact which makes her one of the most interest- 
ing of modern dramatists. 

‘“‘ The Letter,’’? Mr. Somerset Maugham’s new play now 
running at the Playhouse, is the only one of these five so 
far produced in the West End. It is straightforward 
drama with two first-rate parts—that of Miss Gladys 
Cooper as the wife who opens the story by shooting a 
neighbouring planter who is presumed to have assaulted 
her: and that of the lawyer-friend, later retained for her 
defence, played exquisitely by Mr. Leslie Faber. I found 
Mr. Nigel Bruce a trifle unsympathetic as the husband ; 
but the Chinese clerk, who acts as go-between in the 
sale of the lady’s damning latter, was convincingly played 
by Mr. George Carr. The play’s virtue (as always with 
Mr. Maugham) lies in its simple telling of a plain tale. Its 


2 “ Mariners.”” By Clemence Dane. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
3 “ The Letter.’”’ By Somerset Maugham. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) And at the Playhouse. 
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folk are types, sufficiently individualised to make them 
interesting and credible, but with no irrelevant attributes 
or ultra-psychological finesse. The story is tautly and 
sparely told, relying less on repartee or verbal cleverness 
than on its inherent and cumulative interest. For Mr. 
Maugham is above all a storyteller; he knows where to 
start (contrast this play with “‘ Interference,” for example, 
which begins an act and a half too soon) and he knows how 
little to say. He is the playwrights’ playwright, inasmuch 
as it is always instructive to compare one of his produc- 
tions with the text; and in the present case he gives two 
versions of his last act—one telling the true story of the 
shooting in dialogue, the other by means of a throw-back 
‘“‘ because I thought it would bore an audience to listen to 
two long narratives in one play.’’ Mr. Maugham’s plays 
are not, perhaps, of that most intimately human kind 
whose characters live on in one’s consciousness after the 
curtain falls; but there are none more worth study by 
the prospective dramatist for the sheer technique of the 
job. 
GRAHAM SUTTON. 


THE APOSTLE OF SOLITUDE* 


When a man wishes to face the realities of life and 
existence, he goes to Nature. When a man loves Nature 
passionately he is impelled, mayhap subconsciously, to 
delve still deeper; to probe into the innermost recesses 
of his soul and, in the heart of the wild, to seek the hidden 
mysteries of his being. That is why Richard Jefferies 
went to the summit of a green hill and Henry David 
Thoreau dwelt in the woods by Walden Pond. 

‘Having drunk deeply of the Heaven above (says Jefferies 
in ‘ The Story of My Heart’), and felt the most glorious beauty 
of the day, and remembering the old, old sea, which (as it seemed 
to me) was but just yonder at the edge, I now became lost and 
absorbed into the being or existence of the universe. I felt 
down deep into the earth under, and high above into the sky, 
and farther still to the sun and stars. Still farther beyond the 
stars into the hollow of space, and losing thus my separateness 
of being came to seem like a part of the whole.”’ 

Less inspirational and therefore less sublime in utterance, 
but equally vivid and thought-provoking in its message, 
is Thoreau‘s explanation of why he sojourned by Walden 
Pond : 


““T went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, 
to front only the essential facts of life, to see if I could not learn 
what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that 
I had not lived. I did not wish to live what was not life, living 
is so dear; nor did I wish to practise resignation, unless it was 
quite necessary. I wanted to live deep and suck out all the 
marrow of life, to cut a broad swath and shave close, to drive 
life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it 
proved to be mean, why, then to get the whole and genuine 
meanness of it, to know it by experience, and be able to give a 
true account of it in my next excursion.” 

There are many to-day who would like to do as Thoreau 
did, but fear to take the plunge. They long to shut the 
door on stir and strife, on bustle and crowds, on noise and 
neighbours ; yet that ‘‘ circumstance’’ with which they 
salve their conscience prevents. Wherefore the coming of 
a new edition of an old friend acts as a stimulus and an 
anodyne. It elevates with its thoughts, its pictures, its 
philosophies, its richness; it soothes with its ability to 
carry the reader on the wings of memory and imagination 
to those secret places wherein he learns that there are 
other days to dawn, that ‘‘ the sun is but.a morning star.” 

What a wise young philosopher Thoreau is! It is diffi- 
cult to realise that he was only forty-five when he died. 
He was more of a moralist than a naturalist; the Nature 
he adored was simple and innocent. ‘‘ Every morning 
was a cheerful invitation to make my life of equal sim- 
plicity, and I may say innocence, with Nature herself.”’ 
He was indeed the apostle of simplicity—and solitude. 
“‘ IT never found the companion that was so companionable 
as solitude.’’ Yet the lover of Nature has ever revelled 
in his descriptions of birds and beasts and the calls of the 
wild. 

* “Walden: or Life in the Woods.’ By Henry David 
Thoreau. 25s. (Chapman « Hall.) 


Plain living and high thinking were indeed the outcome 
of Thoreau’s sojourn by Walden Pond, and as one rereads 
his pages in this new volume, adorned with woodcuts by 
Fitch Daglish, there come to mind the songs of still more 
ancient writers; of Horace rejoicing in his snug little 
farm among the lovely Sabine hills—‘‘ Often did I pray 
that I had a piece of land, not so very large, with a garden, 
and near the house a perennial spring of water, and a little 


wood besides ’’; of Virgil and his Georgics—‘‘ Blest is he 
who knows the rural gods, Pan and Silvanus old, and 
sister nymphs’; and of our sweet singer, Herrick, prince 


among lyrists and pastoral poets, who in “A Thanks- 
giving’’ might be describing that ‘‘ tight shingled and 
plastered house, ten feet wide by fifteen long, eight-feet 
posts, with a garret and a closet, a large window on each 
side, two trap-doors, one door at the end, and a brick fire- 
place opposite,’’ which Thoreau built for himself in the 
spring of 1845 with a borrowed axe and a few other simple 
tools on a hill-side facing south in the woods by Walden 


Pond. W. R. CALVERT. 


TIM HEALY.* 


It is a little difficult to understand why Mr. O'Flaherty 
wrote this book; or, having been persuaded to write it, 
by his publisher maybe, why he wrote it in the way he did. 
The excuse for it can hardly be found in Mr. Healy’s 
humorous threat to write Mr. O’Flaherty’s own life; for even 
though the threat hurried Mr. O’Flaherty’s hand perhaps 
and admittedly influenced his ‘‘ style, method and temper,” 
nothing could very well be further from stark truth than 
Mr. O’Flaherty’s assertion that, by way of escaping the 
critics, he was driven ‘‘ as closely as possible to copy the 
methods in which His Excellency’s life of me would be 
sure to be written.’”’ That must be Mr. O’Flaherty’s Irish 
fun, the work of that merry imp which he says possessed 
him whilst writing his book and made it “ not only the 
most inconsistent book ’’ Mr. O’Flaherty ever read, but a 
book ‘‘ every word of which must be taken with a grain 
of salt." Maybe so. In any case, this thing[may safely 
be said: any book more unlike the life of Mr. Healy as 
one knew and expected it, or more unlike the book one 
expected from Mr. O’Flaherty, or more unlike the life of 
Mr. O’Flaherty or anyone else that Mr. Healy would put 
his name to, cannot be imagined. It is thoroughly dis- 
appointing. It is worse than inconsistent, prejudiced, 
frivolous, wayward, inadequate, commonplace, discursive 
to the point of tenuity, and all the rest: it is dull. It 
wanders on and on through long, dreary, interminable wastes 
of secondhand politics. It hasn’t the courage to be itself, 
but must drag in page after page of contemporary journal- 
ism, extracts from books by this one and that, summaries 
of meetings, debates, speeches, negotiations, deliberations. 
We have the whole Parnell business over again. We have 
reflections on Home Rule and the Irish Party, and Sinn 
Fein, and the scoundrelism of Mr. Gladstone, the buffoonery 
of politicians and priests and bishops. We are told that 
“Puritans love murder as zealously as they hate love.” 
We learn that in Ireland ‘‘ Mountebanks and poltroons 
have had the monopoly of the common attention for 
several generations.’’ We are gravely informed that the 
population of North-East Ireland ‘‘ adopted the Protestant 
religion because the Southern Irish retained the Papacy.” 
Churchill is a great statesman because of his capacity to 
change his opinions. Colonel Saunderson “‘ was a gentleman, 
not a lawyer. Carson was a lawyer.’’ There is great 
play made about some called ‘‘ Scythians,’”’ about whisky 
as a sort of national providence and stout as a natural 
ally, about “‘ the lark’s wings ”’ that presumably made the 
favourite banqueting food once on a day of the Irish Party 
in London. We get homilies on this matter and that, 
denunciations of this thing and the other. Christianity is 
“‘ the worship of death and the religion of organised plunder, 
massacre and gross folly.’’ ‘‘ Nationalism is just another 
name for speculative usury.’’ Politicians and their kind 


* “The Life of Tim Healy.”” By Liam O'Flaherty. 12s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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generally are rogues, beetle-browed humbugs, craw-thump- 
ing rapscallions, and the rest, nor do they ever achieve better 
than drivelling nonsense. Only Parnell is praised in course 
of the book, he is its real hero, and the one other Irishman 
who gets a grudging word is Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

But what of Tim Healy whose portrait is on the cover 
and looks at you from the frontispiece, whose Life this 
book of 318 laborious pages is supposed to be—what 
of him? Well, of his early days and doings we learn a 
little in the earlier pages, we hear incidentally how and 
why he came to be possessed of his burning hatred of 
English rule in Ireland. By inference and a little calcula- 
tion we can find when he was born. We learn he had a 
brother or two. We know he took to politics and the law, 
did this and that, arrived in the Saxon Parliament and 
won his way (vide the diary of Sir Henry Lucy, the evi- 
dence of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, and other observers), gained 
reputation as a caustic wit, a debater, a dauntless election- 
fighter, an opponent of Parnell, and eventually, much to 
Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s amazement yet to his restrained 
admiration also, became Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State. All this and something more we learn, or most 
likely re-learn; and on page 315 discover that for some 
hours we have been reading the Life of a man written by 
one ‘“‘ opposed to His Excellency on almost every con- 
ceivable subject that can interest an Irishman—religion, 
politics, ethics, sociology and culture.” 

And then the cat is out of the bag. What we have been 
reading is not a Life, not even a political history, but 
just a journalistic hotch-potch of what Mr. O’Flaherty the 
literary artist chooses to set down concerning men and things 
in that Irish political welter of which “‘ he knows nothing 
and cares less,’’ and as make-weight certain reflections on 
those ‘‘ subtle aspects of life which are of interest to an 
artist.” Tim Healy, as he is called, is only the motive. 
Himself the man, his brilliant career, his astonishing 
success, his personality, culture, mind, soul, traits, habits, 
are outside the narrative. If you are no more than a 
casual reader of newspapers and belong to the Irish period, 
you already know almost every word in the record. You 
do not find whether His Excellency has children, has a taste 
for art or books, drinks the national beverages, has good 
health or bad, is companionable or the reverse, whether 
he is tall or lean, whether he enjoys life or despises it, 
how he works or lives, whether he composes his witticisms 
or delivers them. Everything you don’t want to know— 
or nearly everything, for indeed Mr. O’Flaherty is too 
much the real artist not to say a few memorable things 
in course of 318 pages—is there. And, conversely, every- 
thing you do want to know, yes, everything, is absolutely 
not there. It is the most astonishing waste of oppor- 
tunity. If there is a man alive whose personality and 
career cry for the competent biographer it is Mr. Healy. 
What a record! What a character! What piles of 
material! And Mr. O’Flaherty, possessed of his ‘‘ merry 
imp,” has missed it all. How did he achieve the feat ? 
Is it that, all the time, in his capacity of ‘‘ modest artist ” 
mutely bowing his head “ before the stones hurled at him 
by his loving countrymen,’’ he was merely gathering 
“first-class material for his dour tragedies’? Let us 
hope so—and forget. 

SHAN BULLOCK, 


Hovel Wotes. 


DUE RECKONING. By Stephen McKenna. 7s. 6d. (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth.) 


This is the final volume of “ The Realists.”” the love 
story of the ‘“‘ English Mussolini,’’” Ambrose Sheridan, and 
the disillusionment which poisons all his ambitions on the 
eve of triumph. As a study of social life and politics, it 
is as vivid and readable as anything Mr. McKenna has yet 
written. The story is well told while the clash of ideals 
and temperaments, the adventures of individual souls, 
drama of heart and spirit are conveyed with the idealistic 


detachment so characteristic of the author’s work. As a 
political study recent developments in the House of Lords 
controversy destroy its illusion. Already in the present 
we know more than Ambrose Sheridan does in the future 
though when he talks he talks well. Either as a Mussolini 
or as a political adventurer he is not quite convincing. 
But as a human being with human problems who finds 
that success is bitterness and sensuality a petrifaction of 
the heart he comes to life in tense and brilliant pages. 
Something of the glamour of ‘“ The Sensationalists ”’ 
trilogy and the fair spirit of “Sonia” will return to 
many readers’ memories. To summarise the tale is easy. 
After some years of married life, Ambrose Sheridan’s 
second wife, Auriol Otway, realises her mistake and her 
love for Max Hendry, but shrinks from intrigue or divorce 
although Ambrose is by turns unfaithful, unsympathetic, 
jealous, callous and realistic in the worst sense of that 
well-worn word. He suggests that Auriol should take her 
lover with his connivance to avoid scandal and disturbance 
of his career. Auriol, not wishing to ruin his ambition, 
leaves lover and husband. In the closing pages, Ambrose 
abdicates and sees the hollowness of his egoism. The 
excellence of the story is in the telling. 


THE JURY. By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Characterisation is not usually a strong point in stories 
that centre round murder mysteries. And we seldom 
complain so long as the mystery is satisfactorily sustained 
and the author is 
sufficiently adroit 
at manipulating his 
puppets. In his 
new novel Mr. 
Phillpotts has used 
a murder mystery 
as a device for 
bringing out the 
characters not of 
the principals in 
the murder but of 
the delightfully 
human members of 
a petty jury. This 
jury, composed of 
ten men and two 
women, drawn from 
the cathedral town 
of Redchester, has retired to deliberate on the problem 
whether Lady Heron did in fact murder her husband. 
Little by little as the discussion proceeds, the reader is able 
to piece together the story of the murder and the doubts 
and difficulties of the jury, the little human foibles and 
weaknesses that delay their coming to a unanimous verdict. 
In the last chapter the true story of the murder is dramatic- 
ally disclosed. But it is not Lady Heron and the other 
principals in the mystery that hold the interest so much 
as the pompous but kindly auctioneer, the quarrelsome 
public librarian, the cunning ironmonger and the rest of 
the entertaining group in the jury-room. 


Photo by Russell. Mr, Eden Phillpotts. 


DEAR FOOLS. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Soutar’s fools may be fools, but they are very likeable 
ones, and have a generous share of that warm and genial 
good nature which plays a bigger part in the world’s 
well-being than is always credited. The delicate love 
romance which develops between Jeffrey Pallaster and 
Loma, the daughter of a Russian officer and an educated, 
beautiful English girl, has its roots in events which happened 
in Russia some years before the story commences. Of 
what happened then the reader is kept in ignorance until 
the end and would have remained so if Jeffrey could have 
had his ‘“‘ dear-foolish’’ way. All we know is that the 
mother is dead and that the father, who is the weak tool 
of a villain, is seeking revenge for the way she met her 
death, and forcing Loma to act as his accomplice. Loma 
presents something of a problem, possibly her mixed 
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parentage is in some measure to blame. Can one who is 
supposed to be so utterly brilliant at times, and to hold 
her own with high politicians, speak in the unsophisticated 
manner she uses on frequent occasions? She is a clever 
little actress undoubtedly, but the extremes are rather 
great, as they are in the matter of her English, which is 
sometimes very good and sometimes very broken. Jeffrey’s 
connection with the affair, in which Loma in her ignorance, 
and sometimes in her part-knowledge, plays a rather 
dangerous game, is neatly worked into this charming 
romance. The threads are carefully drawn together, and 
culminate in a mystifying tragedy, the outcome of which 
is, by deft handling, an altogether satisfactory solution. 


HOW THE OLD WOMAN GOT HOME. By M. P. Shiel. 
7s. 6d. (Richards Press.) 

Mr. Shiel is certainly a very uncommon writer, and if 
mere cleverness were enough to produce a work of art, he 
would be a great artist indeed. As it is, he is far too un- 
disciplined to achieve the success which his remarkable 
gifts would otherwise ensure. His fancy is too unbridled 
and his style too suggestive of lava streaming red-hot 
from a volcano. His latest story is a wild extravaganza, 
describing the life of Hazlitt Caxton who, because of his 
devotion to a worthless mother, undergoes a series of 
impossibly hectic adventures. We take it that there is 
intended to be some allegory to the tale. But it is difficult 
to disentangle it from the thicket of the author‘s verbiage. 
The most we can say for his book is that, now and then, 
some isolated scene or portrait shines very luminously 
out of it, and that, when he is content to be not over subtle, 
Mr. Shiel gives us some extremely shrewd criticism of life. 


PASSION OF HEARTS. 
(Mills & Boon.) 

Once upon a time in Paris the artist Paul Corydon 
befriended a pretty model, Babette, who was betrayed 
and abandoned by her lover. The lover inherited wealth 
from a pork-packing stepfather and married Carita. 
Carita however proves to be Paul’s ideal woman. They 
are irresistibly drawn to one another, and thanks to a 
melodramatic self-sacrifice on the part of Babette, the 
wealthy husband is removed and the way is made clear 
for Paul to marry Carita. Such in brief is the outline 
of this love story. The scenes are laid in Paris and on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and the emotional drama 
is in keeping with the surroundings and with the title. 


By Draycot M. Dell. 7s. 6d. net. 


PORTIA MARRIES, By Jeannette Philips Gibbs. 
(Collins.) 

This very able if not very convincing first novel, by an 
American author and with an American setting, deals with 
the old problem as to whether a woman can combine 
professional interests with motherhood. Mrs. Gibbs is 
strongly of the opinion that she can, and we infer from the 
publishers’ announcement that the story is to some extent 
autobiographical. If that indeed be so, then we think 
its writer is the exception that proves the rule that mother- 
hood is a full-time vocation. Certainly Jane Thorndike, 
her heroine, who begins life by dominating her brothers 
and sisters, who passes her Bar examinations and becomes 
a partner in a famous legal firm, and who after (and almost 
during !) marriage and childbirth continues not only her 
profession but the care of her own family and incidentally 
that of a nerve-shattered sister, is a very rare type of 
woman, both physically and intellectually. The story 
will strike most readers as being extremely improbable. 
But if the efficient Jane and the neurotically domesticated 
Mary are caricatures, there is at least fundamental truth 
in their delineation ; and the book is admirably written, 
full of clever situations, and rich in observation, irony and 
humour. 


THE BELATED RECKONING. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

A woman who has grown to middle age in the solid 

security of her prosaic life with her capable and reliable 

maid at Bournemouth, whose uneventful days had never 


7s. 6d. 


By Phyllis Bottome. 


held anything beyond the friendship of the vicar and the 
general safeness of a desert of respectability, is the material 
on which Miss Bottome works in this keenly sympathetic 
and realistic study. What there was of romance in Ellen 
McDermott was so heavily encrusted with reticence and 
matter-of-factness, that even she had almost forgotten 
its existence. The author breaks through this encrustment, 
and Ellen is persuaded to travel with her brother and 
sister-in-law in Sicily. All Miss Bottome’s characters 
are alive, the sister-in-law, with her torrential vocabulary, 
the two Sicilian servants at the villa, in particular, but 
the reader is chiefly concerned with how they react on 
Ellen, and play their part in her rediscovery of herself. 
The result is in the nature of a revelation, to herself as 
well as to others. 


KINDLING AND ASHES. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


“This is a tale of the Waynes, the Jaggards and the 
house at the ‘ top of the road,’ with a few other people 
and Hurdleford itself thrown in for good measure.’”’ In 
such words, reminiscent of an old chronicle, does Mr. 
McCutcheon calmly open his story of a family feud in 
America, But the placid atmosphere is quickly disturbed, 
and soon the reader is plunged into an elopement, a heated 
death-bed scene, love passages, the coming of a child, 
and the murder of its father on the eve of its birth. But 
Barbara Wayne, whom a Jaggard had carried off, never 
knew who had shot her husband, even though the murderer 
became her second husband. It is in the guarding of that 
secret that the chief interest of the novel centres, for it 
enables Mr. McCutcheon to display all his powers of 
character study in revealing the heart of his heroine. 
Barbara is a distinctive addition to the writer’s portrait 
gallery. 


THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE. By Karel Capek. 


7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


What would happen if God, or the principle of Divinity 
which may be assumed to permeate all matter, were let 
loose upon the world ? In his rioting satire, ‘‘ The Absolute 
at Large,’’ Karel Capek essays an answer to this piquant 
question. In an ill-omened moment Mr. Marek, a Czecho- 
Slovakian business man, invented a machine which he 
called a Karburator for “‘ the complete utilisation of atomic 
energy.” The effect of this invention was to release the 
Absolute, that is to say, the creative principle which was 
found to be present in every form of matter. With sweetly 
reasonable but utterly preposterous scientific phraseology, 
Mr. Capek explains how, when released, the Absolute 
applied itself to everything that came its way, without 
stint and without co-ordination. A karburator was 
installed in a tack factory and tacks were created in vast 
unwanted quantities. Brotherly love also spread itself 
undiscriminatingly wherever the influence of the karbura- 
tors was felt, and hard-headed business men found them- 
selves administering comfort and cups of coffee to all and 
sundry. The book is a wild satire, teeming with amusing 
and often with pointed comments on the world of religion 
and politics. Its intentions are, however, by no means 
always clear and one receives the impression that the 
author, in the grip of his own imagination, often pursues 
his theme for its own sake and neglects the satire which, 
after all, gives the theme its main value; for if a theme is 
to be interesting for its own sake, it must be inherently 
plausible, and Mr. Capek’s is not. The book is nevertheless 
full of entertainment, and the translation, if as faithful as 
it is fluent, is excellent. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF ASIA. ByL. Adams Beck. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins). 

The gifted author of this volume has imposed on herself 
a delicate, difficult, and we might almost add, a dangerous 
task, in presenting the life and teachings of the Buddha in 
the form of romance; but she has touched the star- 
embroidered garment of the Perfected One with humility 
and faith, and the result is one of serene and haunting 
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beauty. The book appears as fiction, but ‘‘ The Splendour 
of Asia ’’ is in violent contradistinction from what is gener- 
ally accepted as popular literature. It is, in one profound 
sense, among the highest of all literature, the greatest of all 
romances ; for when the false values, delusions and illusions 
have fallen away from life, there remains to the soul of man, 
the final issue, the mighty adventure for which he stands 
in time, confronting eternity. ‘‘ The Splendour of Asia ”’ 
is of this. Whoever opens this book, opens the gates of 
destiny ; and whoever has the will, has the way before 
him. It is impossible to imagine a more beautiful exposi- 
tion of the gentle and noble faith ; and it is written with a 
subtle charm that compels the spirit to listen to what, in 
essential fact, is the most exciting story in the world. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. Written and illustrated by Keith 
Henderson. 7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


This beautifully printed and beautifully illustrated 
volume—a marvel of cheapness at the price—is exactly the 
book that many people have been seeking. It is soundly 
and attractively written, and it presents all the known 
facts about man as he lived in the days before history was 
written down. Mr. Keith Henderson has served his 
readers well. The highly concentrated specialists who 
contribute their speculations and disagreements to the 
Transactions of learned societies leave the general public 
untouched; the sensational journalists who compile 
exaggerated columns out of a mutton-bone found on Box 
Hill leave the public misled. Between them steps Mr, 
Henderson, who makes the debris of distant ages tell a 
fascinating and informative story. It is the kind of book 
we should have more of. 


FORWARD TO NATURE, By J. S. Collis. 4s, 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


The now famous Spenglerian philosophy holds that 
our destiny lies with the recognition of the towns. Mr. 
Collis comes forward as its sprightly and combative 
opponent. In the form of a very well written dramatic 
dialogue, he gives the pros and cons of his case—which is 
briefly that the cry of ‘‘ back to Nature ’’ is as futile in its 
way as Herr Spengler’s “‘ forward to the towns.’’ Philip, 
poet and idealist, can endure the city no longer; his 
whole being cries out for the country. Louise, his wife, 
has no patience with country life; her sympathy is with 
the more quickly pulsed life of the towns. However 
Philip has his way—for a time. So we see them later in 
the little village of Chippingstone. Philip is almost com- 
pletely happy; he can work well there, he can dream, he 
can be himself. Louise is almost as completely unhappy ; 
she has no intellectually congenial companions, she hates 
the quiet routine, she finds herself a stranger in a strange 
land. Fortunately at this juncture Mr. Ternover arrives. 
Confronted with a sympathetic ear, Philip tells of a vision 
he has, wherein the best of both these worlds might be 
enjoyed. He would have the land studded with castles, 
where all men may live—and nowhere else; they shall 
be beautiful ; they shall hold from four to five hundred ; 
they shall be self-supporting; they shall have room for 
man in all his moods—lazy, adventurous, timid, lonely, 
gregarious and so on. Ternover is impressed and provides 
the necessary money for such an experiment to be carried 
out under Philip’s direction. Well, and was it a success ? 
The epilogue of course leads us to suppose it was; and 
certainly the idea was most fertile in possibilities. 


JOHN FLAXMAN, 1755-1826. By W.G. Constable. tos. 6d. 
(University of London Press.) 

‘“‘ Flaxman died with his reputation at its highest point, 
generally counted as one of the greatest sculptors of his 
age, both in England and on the Continent.”’ To-day he 
is remembered chiefly by reason of his relations with 


CASSELL’S 7/6 NOVELS 


LADY, WHAT OF 
LIFE? 


by LESLEY STORM 


A powerful first novel, in which the heroine, Virginia, untrained 
in the problems of life, is faced with a fateful decision ; told 
with wonderful charm, pathos, and understanding of the human 
heart. 


MARTIE & OTHERS IN 
RHODESIA 


by SHEILA MACDONALD 


A delightful book on Rhodesian life, brimful of humour, domestic 
philosophy, and garden-tending under difficulties peculiar to 
that delectable part of the Empire. It entertains from beginning 
to end. 6/- net 


Ready August 25 


THE GREEN SHADOW 


by HERMAN LANDON 


The latest adventure of a famous gentleman burglar, Martin 
Dale, shows him as expert as ever in foiling his adversaries, 
while a love romance provides opportunity for much excitement 
and intrigue. 


Ready August 11 


THE JOY GIRL 


by MAY EDGINTON 


The quest of money and “‘ life’’ by middle-class, beautiful Jewel 
gives a vivid and realistic romance in which she badly tangles 
things till joy and ambition are fulfilled. 


DAUGHTERS OF JEZEBEL 


by HENRY HOLT 


Men and women who in various ways defied the laws of con- 
vention. 


LOVE IN GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 


by FLOYD DELL 


Greenwich Village, the Chelsea of New York, is full of talented 
young people, whose loves and quarrels and mistakes and suc- 
cesses are told with great frankness and charm in this delightful 
book. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
NIKKO CHEYNE 


by ROLAND PERTWEE 


‘* A revel of improbability, impossibility, and breathless excite- 
ment.’”—Sunday Times. ‘‘A gay and dashing story with 
adventure galore.”—Evening Standard 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 
ARNOLD BENNETT The Woman Who 


Stole Everything 


H. A. VACHELL Dew of the Sea *f,0%° 
JOHNSTON McCULLEY The Crimson Clown 
OLIVE WADSLEY Fair Game 
ALAN LE MAY Painted Ponies 
ROLAND PERTWEE Interference 3/6 net 


& CASSELL’S, London, E.C.4 
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Woodcut.—The Canal, 
From “Art and Labour,” by W. G. Raffe (Daniel). 


Wedgwood the potter, and is appreciated mainly for the 
skill he showed in adapting his designs to the technical 
processes of the potter. Why has this giant of the 
eighteenth century fallen from his high estate? Mr. 
Constable, who has already been quoted, gives the 
explanation : 

‘* Flaxman lacked the quality of creative imagination which 

could have made the products of his industry into new and 
living things.” 
Nevertheless Mr. Constable—whose book is an expansion 
of his ‘‘ Centenary” lecture at University College em- 
bellished with thirty-two plates—contends that Flaxman’s 
work deserves study both on its merits and for its place 
in the history of English art. 

‘Historically, Flaxman is of importance since he embodies 

the ideals of neo-classicism more completely than any other 
English artist.” 
He was a polished craftsman, like Falconet the French- 
man, an industrious apprentice to Hellas, but he was the 
child of his age and his art reflected that age rather than 
any strong individual self; and so, as Mr. Constable 
observes, with the passing of the age, the main significance 
of Flaxman’s art passed also. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN STAIRS. By Arthur 
Edward Waite. ros. (Theosophical Publishing House.) 

A story of Faerie for grown-ups. ‘“‘ Faerie is life in 
dreams, but it is life always and only,” is the author’s 
interpretation of the word. Mystical, romantic, poetical, 
‘““ The Quest of the Golden Stairs’ is full of beauty and 
depth ; it is a story that will be warmly welcomed by all 
Mr. Waite’s admirers. Throughout the story he weaves 
his Faerie thoughts—the following comes from the chapter 
headed ‘‘ The Paradise of Birds’’: ‘‘ The freedom of 
Faerie is kept in the heart’s casket : its titles are tenderness 
and love ; its gift is oneness with Nature, or the spirit which 
dwells in all. . . . The secret is always : Thy need is greater 
than mine. He that would see with his own eyes the joys 
of Faerie must wipe away tears from others. And this 
Prince Starbeam knew. He knew that the freedom of 
Faerie may be found in a cup of water, given in the good 
God’s name.’”’ Mr. Waite’s book, as woulti be imagined, 
is quite out of the ordinary, and readers will find in it 
much food for thought. 


SONGS FOR A SIX-YEAR-OLD. By Thora Stowell. 
3s. 6d. (Humphrey Milford.) 

What does a child want in the way of poetry ? A childish 
fantastic rhyme, it is pretty certain, in which not a word is 
too grown-up, not a fancy too strained. Here, in ‘“‘ Songs 
for a Six-Year-Old,’’ we have an excellent collection, which 


strikes, we feel at once, just the proper note for a little 
hearer. Listen to this magnificent opening : 


‘‘ There was a Baby Bear 
Who would not do his hair. . .” 


It goes on urgently : 


‘“‘ He said he was a bear, 
And bears don’t do their hair, 
And he would not; ... so there!’”’ 


We confess that as we write the vision rises before us of 
the round face of a certain little niece. We imagine the 
responsive, gay look in a pair of big brown eyes, the token 
of a great appreciation, and this makes us impatient tc 
put the dainty book into a pair of small hands. All the 
verses are nice but especially the one about the rosy apple 
and that which describes Miss Mouse, who 


“*On her very small fire, 
Boils, fries, and bakes.’’ 


THE BUILDING SOCIETY MOVEMENT. By Harold 
Bellman. With Introduction by Sir Josiah Stamp. 
3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

If, as Mr. Bellman says, few outside the movement know 
precisely what a Building Society is, this book of his leaves 
no further excuse for that ignorance. Having defined 
their constitution and functions, he passes to a very 
interesting chapter on the beginnings of building societies, 
and, after touching on “ failures and setbacks,” lucidly 
and in detail explains the whole working of a society, the 
facilities it offers to investors, its mortgage services, its 
general management, and makes an admirable survey of 
the growth of the movement in the Colonies, America and 
elsewhere. Mr. Bellman writes with expert knowledge on 
a subject that, especially in these days of housing 
difficulties, is of great and increasing importance. 


ART AND LABOUR, By W.G. Raffe. 3s. 6d. (Daniel.) 


Here in six essays Mr. W. G. Raffe sets himself to answer 
the question: ‘‘ What has art got to do with labour ?”’ 
He deals ably and very interestingly with the meaning 
and purpose of art ; the necessity of creative art in labour ; 
modern influences that are debasing art and hampering 
the freedom of the artist, and indicates what may be done 
to ‘‘ restore a sane balance to life by giving back its normal 
art to our daily activity.”” An earnest, outspoken book 
that will commend itself to thoughtful readers. It is 
decorated with woodcuts by the author that are beautiful 
examples of this reviving art. 


ON THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. By ‘Edmund 
Blunden. 5s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 

Mr. Edmund Blunden is not only one of the best poets 
who have come into prominence since the war (if not the 
best of them all), but a critic of great delicacy and discern- 
ment. His editions of Clare and Kit Smart are pioneer 
work of real value. This little book on Vaughan, who is 
already appreciated at his true worth, is not of such import- 
ance; it is not, and does not pretend to be, more than a 
sketch. But it is a sketch in which the essential features 
of the subject are portrayed. Mr. Blunden shows how 
Vaughan's studies in physic and alchemy are reflected in 
his verse; he discusses his religion and his philosophy, 
and analyses, with the appreciation of a fellow-craftsman, 
his language. His use of illustrative quotation is ample 
and apt. He has written in short an admirable introduc- 
tion to a great but uneven and sometimes difficult poet. 
As an appendix he prints some versions of Vaughan’s 
Latin poems, which are perfect in the seventeenth 
century manner. His frontispiece is a reproduction of the 
original title page of ‘‘ Silex Scintillans,’’ which, it is 
interesting to note, was printed “‘ for H. Blunden.” 


MONEY MAKING IN STOCKS AND SHARES. _ By 
Sydney A. Moseley. 7s. 6d. (Pitman.) 

There are few of us who do not hanker after more or less 
money; and here is an interesting and valuable account 
of the money market for both the inexperienced and 
experienced investor. Mr. Moseley conducts his readers 
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brightly and breezily through all the dangerous reefs and 
whirlpools and cross currents to the safe haven of a fortune. 
In relating his own experiences both pleasant and un- 
pleasant, he is engagingly frank ; here, one feels, is a man 
who has “ been through the mill’’ and who “ knows the 
ropes’’ in a thoroughly practical fashion. Indeed, so 
great is the confidence he inspires that one is almost tempted 
to wonder why he continues so indefatigably to write 
books—even such entertaining ones as flow from his pen 
on so many subjects. For the writing of books is a 
peculiarly laborious way of arriving at an end far more 
quickly and easily reached by apparently simpler methods. 


Books of the Month. 


From I5th June to I5th July. 


For twenty-seven years Dr. Henry Arthur Morgan was 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and his forceful, fine 
personality grows on you through the story of his career 
in MEMOIRS OF HENRY ARTHUR MORGAN, by his 
daughter, Ir1s L. OSBORNE MorGAN (10s. 6d.; Hodder & 
Stoughton). In some personal recollections Dr. F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson writes: ‘‘ There was no one quite like 
him ’”’; and Mr. Charles Whibley that ‘“‘ the future will 
not show us another head of a house like Dr. Morgan, a 
staunch Tory, a sound sportsman, sharp in wit as a 
Damascus blade, perfect in friendship, and a great gentle- 
man.’ He was one of the wittiest of raconteurs, and 
a wealth of amusing anecdotes by and about him are 
scattered through these chronicles of his life and times. 


For many years Mr. SIsLEyY HUDDLESTON has made 
his home in Paris as the correspondent for certain London 
papers ; he knows the place and the people as intimately 
as does any Englishman living, and out of the fullness 
of that knowledge has written IN AND ABOUT PARIS 
(15s.; Methuen). ‘‘ There is here something of Paris 
history,’’ he writes in dedicating the book to Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford, ‘“‘ something of its monuments, something 
of its topography and its perspectives, something of its 
museums and its riches, something expository, something 
explanatory, something descriptive.’’ Visitors to Paris 
will find no more informing guide-book. It has a useful 
map and is admirably illustrated by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher. 


The Masque reached its golden age in the days of James I 
when Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones were its chief writer 


and scenic artist. Miss ENip WELSForRD has written a . 


most interesting study of that form of entertainment in 
THE COURT MASQUE (25s.; Cambridge Press), tracing 
its origin. and history, its influence on art and poetry, 
discussing its social value and significance; dealing ex- 
haustively with every aspect of the subject. A book of 
great value to students of the art, literature and life of 
the early seventeenth century. It is illustrated with 
reproductions of scenes, characters in costume and stage 
properties designed by English, French and Italian artists 
of the period. 


“ MOSES, MY OTTER, by Frances Pitt (5s.; Arrow- 
smith), is a delightful addition to the “ Library of Animal 
Friends.’’ Though long reputed savage and morose, in 
Miss Pitt’s opinion the otter is one of the most astute of 
animals, second only, if that, to the dog in intelligence. 
In the twenty-two excellent photographs and the joyous, 
entertaining stories of this fascinating quartet, she certainly 
gives ample justification for that opinion. 


‘““ The Diary is a microcosm, worthy of all elucidation,” 
said Dr. Wheatley in his “‘ Pepysiana,”’ and in this direction 
Mr. WaLTER H. WHuITEAR has done valuable work. He 
gives in MORE PEPYSIANA (15s.; Simpkin), the result of 
long researches into all available sources, in the form of 
pedigree tables, notes on the relations and connections 
by marriage, together with supplementary short notes, 


RELIEVES PREVENTS 
“FLU” 


Summer Colds 


THE prevalence of dust renders a cure difficule— 
unless «Vapex” is used to soothe, cleanse and pro- 
tect the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Try a daily drop of “« Vapex” on your handkerchief. 
All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Ss 


* 

2 


ANDREW MELROSE the Publisher, writes :—“You 


never send me rubbish, so in every case of a MS. coming 
from you I give it personal and immediate attention.” 
Perhaps this is why we place Books when Authors fail ! 
Terms, and Prize Entry Form free.—THE CAMBRIDGE 
LITERARY AGENCY, 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 
(Established 25 years.) 


NOVELS, STORIES, ARTICLES, etc. Revised, 

Typed and Sold. Personal Tuition in Journalism. 

Every aid for the Writer. Write or send MSS. for advice :— 

THE AUTHORS’ AID SERVICE (B), 40, Prince’s Avenue, 
HULL, East Yorks. 


The AGENCY THAT’S DIFFERENT 


The link between author and publisher 


THE MITRE LITERARY AGENCY 
Mitre Chambers, Mitre Street, London, E.C.3 


—LEARN TO WRITE— 


AND 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


UNDREDS of publications require articles and short 
stories from outside contributors. Qualify under “— 
guidance to earn money by your penin spare time. The 

postal tuition given by the Regent Institute will show you how 
to achieve success. In a series of clear, practical and interesting 
lessons you will be taught how to write, what to write about 
and where to sell. (Special arrangements are made for Over- 
seas students.) 

interestin Write NOW for a free copy of “ How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
Booklet Free an interesting booklet which describes the openings for new 
writers and the unique advantages of postal training which is enabling men 
and women to write the kind of copy that editors want—and to earn while 
they learn. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93D), 13, Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


APOLOGY 


THE MADONNA OF 
THE SLEEPING CARS 


With reference to the passage on page 16 of our publication 
“The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars,’ it has been pointed out to 
us that one of the characters therein mentioned might possibly be 
identified as Lord Howard de Walden by reason of the 
unfortunate similarity in the fictitious name employed. We 
desire therefore to take the very earliest opportunity of stating to 
his Lordship and the public that every step possible is being 
taken by us to correct any false impressions which may have been 
produced by the unhappy choice in the name of a purely 
fictitious character, and our publication of the same, and we trust 
that Lord Howard de Walden will accept this full and frank 
acknowledgment of our unintentional error and this expression of 
our regret and apology in the spirit in which it is offered and as 
the best amends it is in our power to make. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
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topographical and personal. To students of the inimitable 
Diary this book will be invaluable. 


Mr. Edgar Wallace’s THIS ENGLAND (7s. 6d.; Hodder 
& Stoughton) is a book quite out of the common, and it 
is difficult to say whether its contents should be described 
as short stories, essays, or ‘‘ sketches,” for they are really 
a delightful combination of all three. Here, at any rate, 
we have a unique series of portraits of contemporary 
English types. The volume opens with a poignant little 
study of ‘‘ The Crashed,”’ or, in other words, the new poor 
who, since the war, have had to make heroic struggles to 
keep up appearances. Then we are introduced to the 
so-called ‘‘ idle rich,’’ while tramps and burglars hob-nob 
in Mr. Wallace’s sparkling pages with surgeons and parsons. 
There is hardly a class of English society to-day that 
escapes the writer’s net, and what impresses one most, 
next to his keen observation, are his impartiality and 
charity. His book is indeed a vivid commentary on the 
truth of the old tag that “‘ there is so much bad in the 
best of us, and so much good in the worst of us.’’ But 
Mr. Wallace of course never preaches. He just reveals— 
with that truest kind of humour that is born of under- 
standing and sympathy. The book is illustrated by Mr. 
Bert Thomas. 


For all interested in palmistry THE BOOK OF THE 
HAND, by KaTHARINE St. Hirt (15s.; Rider), offers a 
complete grammar of palmistry for the study of the hands 
on a scientific basis. 


Probably we shall never know how Dickens intended to 
finish his last novel, but the interest in trying to guess at 
his intentions seems to be perennial. The latest attempt 
is DICKENS’S MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, Completed 
by a Loyal Dickensian (3s. 6d.; Daniel), which accepts 
the theory that Drood was murdered. It is capably done, 
and has for frontispiece a facsimile of Collins’s famous 
wrapper for the monthly parts of the story. 


In THE BLACK HEART, by SypNEyY HoRLER (3s. 6d; 
Hodder & Stoughton), Chertsey loses all his money at a 
gaming table in Paris and is approached by two mysterious 
men who make him a most amazing offer which will at 
once put ten thousand francs into his pocket. He takes 
time to consider, receives a strange warning from a girl 
who vanishes, but accepts the offer, goes to London and 
is plunged headlong into a thrilling and baffling series of 
adventures that will give the most blasé reader some 
fresh sensations. 


A thoroughly modern, attractive girl, fighting against 
a deep love which was rather too solid and solemn for her 
understanding, is mirrored in SEE A FINE LADY, by 
HELEN Eastwoop (7s. 6d.; John Long). Vivien’s buoyant 
nature calls for excitement and a life full of colour, in the 
search for which she is tempted into betraying that love, 
but the story is excellently worked out and presents Vivien 
as an appealing personage in spite of her shortcomings.— 
Troubles and responsibilities almost more than she could 
bear were pressed on the shoulders of Doris Dunbar in 
JOB’S NIECE, by Grace LivinGstonE Hitt (7s. 6d. ; 
Lippincott), even her fiancé proved unworthy, but com- 
pensations were in store, and these form the material for 
this tender and intensely human story.—A steady stream 
of entertaining satire and amusing exaggeration were 
assured wherever Marigold put in an appearance, but 
THE WISH-BONE, by WHITE (7s. 6d. ; 
Ward, Lock), must be read for the reader to get any idea 
of this precocious young lady. Mrs. Grundy is called in, 
but Marigold has an intelligent grasp of life in general 
and wins through eventually. 


Miss May WywneE is a popular writer of historical 
romance who can be relied upon for a good story, and 
if you are looking for a brisk, stirring tale of love and 
adventure in the days of Louis XV, you will find it in 
KING MANDRIN’S CHALLENGE. This and two other 
of her romances, PLOTTED IN DARKNESS and LOVE’S 
PENALTY, have just been issued by Mr. Stanley Paul at 
2s. 6d. in his uniform edition of Miss May Wynne’s books. 


(This list does not include books noticed in this No.) 
ART 

Biack—‘‘ How to Enjoy Pictures.”’ J. Littlejohns, R.B.A. 
A.R.B.C. 6s. 

Cuatto & Winpus—“ Flemish Art.’’ Roger Fry. 6s. 

DuckwortH—“‘ Hours in the National Portrait Gallery.” 
John Steegman. 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Hours in the Glasgow Art 
Galleries.” T.C. F. Brotchie. 3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson—‘ Art and Anecdote. Recollections of 
William Frederick Yeames, R.A.: His Life and His 
Friends.’”” M.H. Stephen Smith. tos. 6d. 

Joun LanE—“ Stained Glass Tours in Germany, Austria 
and the Rhine Lands.’’ Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. 
15s. 

CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


BuUTTERWORTH—“ Lay Sermons.”’ Margot Asquith. 7s. 6d. 

CLARENDON PREss—‘‘ De Quincey.’ Edited by M. R. 
Ridley. 3s. 6d. 

DEent—‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of Blake.’’ Max 
Plowman. 4s. 6d. 

DuckwortHo—‘ New York is Not America.’’ Ford Madox 
Ford. 8s. 6d. 

Funk & WacGnaLits—“ Inspiration and Ideals.’’ Gren- 
ville Kleiser. 

Harrap—" Essays of To-Day and Yesterday.’’ Francis 
Thompson. Is. 

Hopper & StouGHton—“ Still Life.’’ Philip Guedalla. 
““ Men of Affairs.’”’ Philip Guedalla. ‘‘ Men of War.’ 
Philip Guedalla. 2s. 6d. cach. 


-MretHueN—‘ I Want to be Happy.” William Platt. 


3s. 6d. 
FICTION 
ALLEN & Unwin.—‘ Lover’s Staff.’’ Sibell Vansittart. 
7s. 6d. 
Aston Rivers.—‘‘ Daubenys of the Forest.” Agnes 


Ferguson. 7s. 6d. 

AppLeToN.—‘‘ A Flag Kept Flying.’’ Doris Pocock. 5s. 

ArrowsMiTH.—‘‘ The Girl He Left Behind Him.” H. 
Fletcher Moulton. 7s. 6d. 

Benn.—‘‘ The Rim of the Bowl.’’ George Bickerstaff. 
7s. 6d.—‘ Giants in the Earth.” O. E. Rélvaag. 
8s. 6d.—‘‘ Pretty Creatures.’’ William Gerhardi. 6s. 
—‘ A Lot of Talk.’’ Helen Ashton. 7s. 6d.—'‘‘ The 
Canary Murder Case.’’ S.S. Van Dine. 7s. 6d. 

BLACKWELL.—‘ The New Decameron.”’ Ed. by Hugh 
Chesterton. 7s. 6d. 

Bies.—‘ Re-enter the Blithe Sheriff.” F. R., Buckley. 
3s. 6d. 

BuTTERWORTH.—‘ The Sower of the Wind.’’ Richard 
Dehan. 7s. 6d. 

CapE.—‘ The Spanish Lady.’ Margaret L. Woods. 
7s. 6d.—‘‘ Melilot.’”” Norman Anglin. 7s. 6d.— 
“‘ Green Forest.’’ Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. 7s. 6d. 

CassELLs.—‘‘ Fair Game.’ Olive Wadsley. 7s. 6d.— 
Romance of Nikko Cheyne.’”’ Roland Pertwee. 
“Daughters of Jezebel.’’ Henry Holt. 7s. 6d. each. 

ConsTABLE.—‘‘ Some People.’’ Harold Nicolson. 7s. 6d. 
—‘A Victim of Circumstances.’’ George Gissing. 
7s. 6d.—‘‘ The Eternal Past.’ G. F. Bradly. 5s.— 
“The Dreaming God.’’ Basil Carey. 7s. 6d.— 
“The Barbury Witch.’’ Anthony Richardson. 7s. 6d. 


Hami_ton.—‘‘ The Billiard Room Mystery.”’ Brian Flynn. 
7s. 6d. 
HEINEMANN.—“ Lost Kinnellan.’’ Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 


7s. 6d.— Cressage.’’ A. C. Benson. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ The 
Legionaire.”” J. D. Newson. 3s. 6d.—‘‘ The Gay 


Tradition.’’ Norman Venner. 7s. 6d. 
HoppER & StouGuton.—‘‘ In the Dark.’’ Sydney Horler. 
38. 6d. 
Michael Scarlett.’’ J, G. Cozzens. 7s. 6d. 
Hurst & Btackettr.—" Tentacles.”’ Martha Kinross. 


7s. 6d.—‘‘ Kennedy’s Second Best.’’ John D. Free- 
man. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Pandora’s Shocks.’”’ Laura Wildig. 
7s. 6d.—‘ Alias Dr. Ely.’”’ Lee Thayer. 7s. 6d.— 
“Eyes in the Corner.’’ Beatrice Grimshaw. 7s. 6d. 
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Hurtcuinson.—‘, Black Star’s Return.’’ Johnston McCul- 
ley. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Possessed.’”” Rosalie and Edward 
Synton. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Yasmina.” R. V. C. Bodley. 
7s. 6d.—‘ The Immortal Joan.’’ A.Cowdray. 7s. 6d. 
— ‘Light Fingers.’’ Emmeline Morrison. 7s. 6d.— 
“The {Feet of Death.” Margaret Peterson. 6s.— 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill.” Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
7s. 6d.—‘ Frozen Inlet Post.”” James B. Hendryx. 
7s. 6d.—‘‘ Chickie.”” Elenore Meherin. 7s. 6d.— 
“ Kitty Leslie at the Sea.’’ C. A. Dawson Scott. 
7s. 6d.—‘ The Ordeal of Monica Mary.” W. L. 
George. 3s. 6d.—‘‘ That Girl Out in Corsica.”” Austin 
Phillips. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Call It a Day.’’ Diana Patrick. 
7s. 6d. 

JaRROLDs.—‘‘ Greymarsh.”” Arthur J. Rees.” 7s. 6d.— 
‘Merlin Hold.’’ Eric Forbes Boyd. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ The 
Padlocked Plateau.’’ Arthur Preston Hankins. 
7s. 6d. 

Knopr.—‘ Sardonic Tales.’ Villiers De L’Isle-Adam. 
tos. 6d.—‘‘ Denied a Country.’’ Herman Bang. 
7s. 6d. 

Lane.—‘‘ Flying Clues.” Charles J. Dutton. 7s. 6d.— 
“Dark Ann.’”’ Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. 

Lonc.—‘‘ Venus’ Besieged.’’ Edward Charles Read. 
7s. 6d.—‘‘ Watch the Wall.’’ Temple Lane. 7s. 6d. 
““Gossamer Summer.’’ Edith Evans. 7s. 6d. 

MAcMILLAN.—Widecombe Edition of Eden Phillpotts’s 
novels. Vols. I and II. tos. 6d. each. 

MELROSE.—‘‘ The Crime.” Anthony Lang. 7s. 6d.— 
“The River of Strangers.” Frank Parker Day. 
7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—‘ The Queen’s Gate Mystery.”” Hubert 
Adams. 3s. 6d. 


Parsons.—‘ The Hamlet on the Hill.”” A. M. M. Hales. 
7s. 6d. 


STANLEY PauL.— The Veil of Islam.’”’ L. Noel. 7s. 6d. 
—‘‘ Cynthia Abroad.’’ Nora K. Strange. 7s. 6d. 


SELwyn & BLountT.—‘ The Naked Five.’ Victor France. 
7s. 6d. 
STOCKWELL.—‘‘ Fated Nell Gwenn.’”’ L. C. Mann. 2s.— 


’** Shadow Lawn.”’ Nash Rockwood. 8s. 6d.—‘‘ Fairy 
Tales for Grown Ups.’ Clara Martin. 6s. 

Warp, Locx.—‘‘ The Dark Road.” Harold * Bindloss. 
7s. 6d.—‘‘ The Sword of Fortune.’”’ Ben Bolt. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Benn—“ Recollections of the Irish War.’’ Darrell Figgis. 
16s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrEess—‘ The Life of Sir Albert 
Hastings Markham.” M.E.andF.A.Markham. 15s. 
—‘‘ The Cambridge Ancient History.”’ Vol. I of 
Plates. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 

CapE—‘ Mother @#India.’’ Katherine Mayo. tos. 6d.— 
“Trumpets of Jubilee.’” Constance Mayfield Rourke. 
18s. 

ROBERT CARRUTHERS—‘‘ More Culloden Papers,”’ Vol. III. 
Duncan Warrand. 

CassELLsS—‘ A Victorian American, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow.”’ Herbert S. Gorman. 15s. 


ConsTABLE—“ Islands of Queen Wilhelmina.’ Violet 


Clifton of Lytham. 18s. 

FANFROLICO Press—‘‘ Robert Eyres Landor.’’ Eric Part- 
ridge. 45s. 

HamiLton—“ The Living Links.’’ Etienne Dupont. 15s. 

HEINEMANN—‘ How Europe Made Peace Without 
America.”’ 21s.—‘ My Journey to Lhasa.” Alex- 
andra David-Neel. 

HoxkvuseE1po Press, Toxyo—‘ A History of English Litera- 
ture.”’ Vol. I. Lafcadio Hearn. 2ts. 

Hutcutnson—‘‘ Maids of Honour.’’ Lewis Melville. 21s. 

JaRRoLDs, Norwich—‘‘ One Hundred Pictures of the 
Norfolk Broads.’’ George A. Stephen. 2s. 6d.— 
“‘ Tllustrated Guide to Cromer.’’ George A. Stephen. 
6d. 


— - 
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Joun Lane—“ Captain John Smith.’”’ E. Keble Chatter- 
ton. 12s. 6d. 

WERNER’ LaurRIE—“ Constantinople.’’ Pierre Loti. 
tos. 6d.—‘‘ The Real Lady of the Camellias.’’ Charles 
A. Dolph. tos. 6d. 


Joun Lonc—‘ Trials of the Troubadours.’’ Raimon 
De Loi. 6d. 


LoneMans—‘ Rambles in High Savoy.” Frangois Gos. 
21s. 

MAcMILLAN—“ Thomas Love Peacock.’’ J. B. Priestley. 
5S.. 

ELkin MaTtHEws & Marrot—‘‘ Mary Hamilton.” By a 
Niece of the late Miss Austen. 6s. 

METHUEN—" Franz Joseph.’’ Edited by Otto Ernst. 
15S. 

RicHARDS—“ Suhail.’’ Coleridge Kennard. tos. 6d. 

SWARTHMORE Press— A Quaker from Cromwell’s Army, 
James Naylor.’’ Mabel Richmond Brailsford. 7s. 6d. 

FIsHER UNwin.—‘‘Judicial Dramas.” Horace Wynd- 
ham. 18s. 

Warp, Lock—“ Clacton Illustrated Guide.” 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN & Unwin—‘ The Mothers.’’ Robert Briffault. 
Vol. Ill. 25s.—‘‘ The Life of the White Ant.” 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 6s. 

ATHLETIC PUBLICATIONS, Ltp.—‘‘ My Sun Bathing and 
Fresh Air System.’’ Lieut. J. P. Muller. 3s. 6d. 
BaLE, Sons & DANIELSSON—“ The Law Relating to Authors 
and Publishers.” B. Mackay Cloutman, V.C., B.A. 

7s. 6d. 


BreLtt—" Bell’s Acrostic Dictionary.” W. M. Baker. 
3s. 6d. 

Benn—“ Egypt.” George Young. 15s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press—‘‘ English Gothic Foliage 
Sculpture.”” Samuel Gardner. 7s. 6d. 

Carpe—* Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan.” Hugh Lofting. 7s. 6d. 

HoppER & Leaving School.” Sir 
Charles Cheers Wakefield. 3s. 6d.—‘‘ The Life of 
the Spider.”” J. Henri Fabre. 2s. 6d.—‘‘ Nerves in 
Disorder.”” Alfred T. Schofield. 2s. 6d.—‘‘ This 
England.” Edgar Wallace. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ That Body 
of Yours.” Dr. J. W. Barton. 2s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson—*‘ The Book of Swimming and Diving.” 
Sid G. Hedges. 4s. 6d.—‘‘ The Gloves and the Man.” 
Eugene Corri. 18s.—‘‘ The Ladies’ Who’s Who,”’ 1927. 
21s. 

Joun Lane—“ Recollections of a Boxing Referee.”’ 
Palmer. tos. 6d. 

WERNER LauRIE—“ The Sixth Sense.” 

PALMER—“ Men Are Pigs.”’ 
2s. 6d. 
PICKERING & INGLIs—‘‘ The Directory of Domestic 
Hygiene.”” A. T. Schofield, M.D., L.R.C.P. 5s. 
Ropert Scott—‘ Everyman’s York.” Charles R. Swift. 
3s. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, & Co.—*“ Potter’s 
Clay.” Hilton Brown. 3s. 6d. 

STocKWELL—‘ Wanted! A New Political Party.” T. S. 


Ward. 2s.—‘ Fairy Tales for Children.”” Dorothy C. 
Davidson. 2s. 


Joe 


Joseph Sinel. 6s. 
Bueno De Mesquita. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PrREss—‘ Stories and How to Tell 
Them.” Elizabeth Clark. 3s. 6d. 


HENRY Infamous Conduct.’ Medicus. 6s. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Harrap— The Development of the Theatre.” Allardyce 
Nicoll. 42s.—‘‘ The Theatre in Life. Nicolas 
Evreinoff. 12s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN—"“ Tristan and Isolt.’’ John Masefield. 6s. 

Swan Press, LEEDs, anp Gay & Hancock—‘ The Im- 
mortal Rose.’’ Lorna Keeling Collard. 3s. 


POETRY 


BALE, Sons & DANIELSON—‘‘ The Rhyme of the King’s 
High Way.”’ William Coghlan Maxwell. 7s. 6d. 
BENN—‘‘ Midsummer Night and Other Poems.” Ianthe 
Jerrold. 1s.—‘‘The Dream and Other Poems.” 

Richard Church. Is. 

Burns, Oates & WASHBOURNE—‘‘ New Poems and a 
Preface.’”’ Herbert Moore Pim. 6s. 

CapE—‘ Songs of All Seasons.’”’ Teresa Hooley. 2s. 6d. 
—‘‘ Selected Poems.’’ Muriel Stuart. 

CayME Press—‘‘ Notes Upon Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” 
Randall Davies. 3s. 6d.—‘ Sir John Denham.” 
Bonamy Dobrée. 1s. 6d. 

FaBeER & GwyER—‘‘ Mood Without Measure.” Richard 
Church. 2s. 6d. 

Harrap—“ Poets of the Romantic Revival.” Geoffrey H. 
Crump. 3s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN—" Public School Verse, 1925-1926. 38. 6d. 

HoitpEN—‘ The Shorter Byron.’’ Ed. by Ernest Rhys. 
8s. 6d. 

T. C. & E. C. Jack—“ Songs of the Immortals.” 7s. 6d. 

Joun Lane—‘ The Dwellers in Dusk.’’ Hubert Jones. 
5S. 

Lonemans—‘“ The Rubaiyat of Kran Rerk.’’ Admiral 
Mark Ken. 2s. 

MacmiLttan—‘ The Dark Breed.”” F.R. Higgins. 3s. 6d. 

MatuEews & Marrot—“ Poems.” Vera I. Arlett. 
3s. 6d.—‘ The Way.”’ Wilbur Underwood. 2s. 6d.— 
“Poems.”’ B.P. Allinson. 2s. 6d. 

NisBET—“ Poems from Heine.”’ Philip G. L. Webb. 5s. 

PorpoisE Press—‘‘ My Mither’s Aunt.’’ William Ogilvie. 
6d.—‘ The Lamb of Lomond.”’ William Jeffrey. 6d. 
—‘‘ Romantic Ballads.’’ Margaret Sackville. 6d.— 
“The Lucky Bag.’ Hugh M’Diarmid. 6d.— 
Weirds and Vanities.’”’ Lewis Spence. 6d. 

Putnams— The Rhythm of Life.’’ Rhoda Walker 


Edwards. 

STocKWwELL—‘ The Spring-Time of Life.’’ Jean Forbes. 
2s.—‘‘ Chestnut Row.’”’ Eva Oates. 2s.—‘‘ Minor 
Exercises and Dramatic Fragments.’”’ G. L. Norris. 
3s. 6d. 


Swan Press, LEEDS, AND Gay & Hancock—" Realities.” 
Edited by G. S. Tancred. 2s.—‘‘ The Apple Tree.” 
William Kerr. 3s. 6d.—‘‘ The Country of Sweet 
Bells.”” Wilfred Rowland Childe. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


ALLEN & Unwin—“ The Gospel of Sadhu Sundar Singh.” 
Friedrich Heiler, Ph.D., D.D. 12s. 6d.—‘‘‘Some 
Aspects of the Greek Old Testament.” H. St. J. 
Thackeray. 2s. and 1s.—‘ Christianity and Nature.” 
John T. Bird, C.M.G., M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Sampson Low—‘“ Voices of the Great Creator.’’ Rev. 
D. Belden. 3s. 6d. 

NisspeEt—‘ Faith and Reason in Religion.”” George Gallo- 
way. 7s. 6d.—‘‘ Things not Seen.” Herbert H. 
Farmer. 6s. 

PALATINE Booxs Co., BLAcKpoot—‘‘ Where is Heaven ? ” 
Ben Adhem.” 

PicKERING & INGLIs—‘‘ Ruth the Moabitess.”” Henry 
Moorhouse. 2s.—‘‘ The First and The Last.” V. E. 
Vine, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

StocKwELL—“ Open Secrets of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
F. W. Schofield. 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


Care—‘ Blue Water.’’ Arthur Sturges Hildebrand. 
3s. 6d.—‘‘ Out of the East.’’ LafcadioHearn. 3s. 6d. 

CuuRcH Mission To Jews—‘‘ Walks in and Around Jeru- 
salem.”’ Rev. Canon Hanauer. 6s. 6d. 

Matuews & Marrot—‘ The Heroine.” Eaton 
Stannard Barrett. 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY Paut—‘‘ The Goat Without Horns.” Beale 
Davis. 2s.—‘ Gentleman Garnet, Bushranger.” 
H. V. Vogel. 2s.—‘‘On Desert Altars.” Norma 
Lorimer. 3s. 6d. 
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